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It fell near Harry with its fuse hissing ominously. The men cried out to him to 
ut one more ready and daring than the rest, seized a mop, and rushing 
forward extinguished the fuse. This was Ching-Ching. | 
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customed to meet with stern stuff in a sub- | | 


8 
I Wy / APs I. a a 
7 Y, | LN , ject. 
ete G Ag D. The thing was very new to him. a, 
: “It is not usual,” he said, “for the Grand =f 
Harry uttered an ¢€ nfation, and said puke to explain himself.” — 
he would come and see ¢o 40 in a minute or “He must do it to me,” replied Harry, he ae 
two, but, on second thoughts’he desired the fore I give up even a dog chat seils under 


gentleman to be brought to his cabin. | my flag.” 4 
Bill Grunt speedily introduced a quiet- “They stopped our carrier to-night, then,” a 
es : 5G ; - » ™ rs 
looking personage I the livery of the Grand said the servant, ‘and sent on a sedan-chair | ‘a 
ee eae, | took the tthe duke.” | Bi. 
He bowee “a much grace and took the — «4 mighty crime that!” said Harry. “Go. ea 
seat Harry pointed out. : : sa a 2 
“You have two men on board?” he said. 7 hie 
“T have two hundred ” replied Harry . In that chair was a rascally serf, named a 
“y mean you. have a egro and a China- Petervich, either drunk or asleep.” + 
ean te . | “Both, perhaps. Go on.” 
a ‘ ie an? “This serf of yours—the Chinaman——" 
° és 2 . a ke a 
“They were at the fancy ball last night?” a me,” interrupted Harry; “I have . 
“In the early part of the time,” said seen : ie 
Harry ) “What shall I call him, then?” ay 
“Tust so, sir; one was dressed as a miller, “Anything but that; friend, if you like.” *. am 
and the other as a police officer of Great The Russian made a grimace and con- | 
tinued : | oe 


Britain?” . 
“You: have either observed, or been in- | 
formed, correctly as to their appearance. 
Go on, sir.” 
“They have insulted the Grand Duke,” 
said the servant, “and he calls upon you to 
give them up.” 


“T must first know what they have been it 
guilty of.” and had him pitched into the road. The — 


The servant paused. carrier, Kadar, was sent for, and e: 
He was a Russian, and therefore unac- all,” e 


“This friend of yours,” he said, “bade 
our carrier place the sedan-chair in the | 
duke’s room. It was done, and on the duke’ Ls 
return he found the rascally drunken boor 
inside his bed, with his boots on.” 


“What followed?” ws 
“The Grand Duke turned the fellow out 
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_ will be here to arrest you in a few hours.” 
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“And for what purpose are my men de- could not repress a smile as he looked upon 
manded?” asked Harry. their fallen faces. 
“They have insulted the Grand Duke, and “It is either that,” said Harry, “or he will 
- he will send them to Siberia for life,” re- seize the Belvedere,” 
plied the servant, rising. “In twelve hours “Den, Missa Harry,” said Ching-Ching, 
I will call again.” “let us go. I bet two to one dat dey don’t 
» Then you shall have a written answer,” keep us in Sisperia berry long.” 
said Harry; and the servant of the Grand “Bully for you, Chingy,” said Samson ; 
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Handsome Harry Against Hts 


Duke left. “dat de sort ob song to sing. We die for de 
As soon as he was gone, Harry sat down Belvedere.” 
at the table and wrote as follows: “Retire to your hammocks,” replied 


Harry, “and keep there till I send for you.” 
“The captain of the Belvedere presents They went out sorrowfully enough, and 
his compliments to -the Grand Duke, and when they ka bbehs: Sut Tom and Harry ex- 
begs to inform him that what he, the Grand changed SHES. ete 
Duke, has been pleased to take up so seri- I have ve few things to attend to,” said 
ously is nothing but a silly joke, beneath the the latter, and I will, leave you to Out 
notice of one of royal blood. The proposed ib gobi a You will, as I said, find it in- 
punishment is also far beyond the demands ‘t€resting. 


: : ; “ 2 
of justice, and while two spars of the Bel- ee Spat help YOR On deck} 3 
vedere hold together, or a man is left to v0, om, there is nothing for you to do. 
fight, the men will not be given up.” When you have done your reading, turn in.” 


When Harry went on deck the ice had al- 
This done, he touched the bell and sent ready begun to move, and men on board 


barges and flat-bottomed boats were assist- 
a and Preah ong eg es ing its pregress with long poles. 
: paps. 20) ee See, LOOK- All was activity and merriment on every 
ing very demure indeed. waa 
I hope 2 dg have spent a very pleasant The long season of’ enforced idleness was 
evening, said Harry. 


| over and activity was once r 
“It was berry short——” began Ching- < mote ne Oda 
: of the day. 

Ching, when Harry cut him short. ; 
7 Ka Having had all got in readiness for slip- 
When did you return on board? 

ping her from her moorings, and the wind 

Ching-Ching saw that all was known, and being favorable, he resolved to Sue 

fell back upon the feeble device of appeal- S 8 ii ek 


7 with the present tide. It was a risky thing 
"ing to his companion. : to attempt, but delay might prove fatal to - 
“When did we come back, Sammy?” he , . eek Rh th ct a8 gles A 

tod himself and his friends. 


Fle paid the quay dues and left the letter 
for the Grand Duke in charge of a porter, 
then, shortly after ten o'clock, he cast off, 
and the Belvedere with fore and mainsails 


set glided slowly down the ice-burdened 
river. 


“Answer me yourself,” said Harry. - 
'. “An hour ago, Missa Harry,” replied 
Ching-Ching, humbly; “and what wif de 
wedder, and de dark street, and de distrac- 
tion ob our minds when we was turned out 


= de ball-room, it a wonder we get home at As he passed along the sailors of other 
a Se 


crafts came to look at the daring captain, 
and they cried out that he would have his 
bottom stove in and the Belvedere sunk be. 
fore he reached the mouth of the river. He 
answered with a smile. 

Late in the afternoon they reached broad- 
er water, and Harry put on more canvas, 
and the gallant craft plowed her way freely. 


“The Grand Duke,” said Harry, calmly, 
“has sent here to demand that you be given 
up. You sent a sedan-chair with a fellow in 
it to his house, and he swears that he will 
send you to Siberia for life. The officers 


Both the listeners were awed, and Ira 


Handsome Harry Against His Own Country. 


All this time Harry had never left the 
helmsman, but as he soon stood in need of 
rest, he sent Bill Grunt down below to find 
Tom to take his place. 

Bill Grunt soon came back to say that he 
wasn’t below, but that there was a letter, in 
his handwriting, on the table. 

“Addressed to whom?” asked Harry. 

“You, sir.” 

“Fetch it me, quick.” 

The old boatswain brought it, and Harry, 
tearing it open, read: 


“Dear Friend and Comrade.—Forgive me 
—but I have left you—called away by a voice 
which I dare not disobey. One day we may 
meet again, when I will explain all; but for 
the present I am tongue-tied, and dare not 
reveal that which is not my own. I have 
cause to rejoice, as you may in the future 
learn, and yet I leave you all broken- hearted. 

“Once more forgive. Adieu, noblest and 


best of friends. Ever yours, 
“TOM TRUE.” 


“Now, what may this mean?” murmured 
Harry. “Ira, come here a moment and read 
this letter.” 

Ira read it through once, twice, and then 
handed it back. 

“There is a woman in this,” he said. 

“There is a woman in everything,” said 
Harry; “but I. do not think that Tom is 
mixed up in the sense you mean.” 

“What can it be, then?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Perhaps he is mad.” 

“Heaven forbid! but be it what it may, he 
is lost to the Belvedere. If I were alone I 
would go in search of him, but there are two 

hundred besides myself on board the Belve- 
dere, and it cannot be done.” 

“Fort signaling us, sir,” said Bill Gfunt, 
saluting. 

“Bother the fort,’ replied Harry; 
more sail.” ’ 

“Shall we sheer off ?’’ 

“No, keep right away.” 

The boom of a gun now called upon him 
to stop, but Harry only ran up the Union 
Jack and kept on. The breeze freshened. 

“They will try to sink us,” muttered Ira. 
“Bh, number one.” 
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A shot skimmed across their bows, but no 
notice was taken of it. ie 
Harry stationed himself at the helm. 

“Don’t expose yourselves, my men,” 
cried. 

“He’s true grit,” muttered one of the men; 
“he don’t mind himself.” 

A shot then struck the bulwarks, and a 
shower of splinters was scattered round 
about our hero. He never flinched, but 
steered steadily on. 

A second shot struck her forward, but no 
real damage was done; and before another 
could be prepared she was beyond reach and 
dashing freely over the deep sea. 
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CHAPTER IL. | 
A CHANGE OF FUN, 


Tom True was gone, but there was plenty 
of life on board the Belvedere as she en- 
tered the English Channel with her colors 
proudly flying at the mast-head. Men can- 
not go on forever grieving over a lost or 
missing comrade, and although the gap made 
by the absence of the first lieutenant was 
very great, a few days sufficed to reconcile 
most of them on board to his loss. 

Do not be hard upon them for thinking so 
lightly. They were but men, and the life 
of adventure they led went far to reconcile 
them to any change, however sudden and 
severe, and, furthermore, had they not 
Ching-Ching, who never could be serious 
for twenty-four hours? The pranks he be 
played were innumerable, and all that Cut- — » 
ten and Grunt had borne before faded away 
into insignificance before the antics he was 
cuilty of after the Belvedere left the Rus+ 3 
sian shores. ae 

We have no time to enumerate his many 3 
acts, but our readers may judge of their na- | 
ture by the fact that Cutten wrote an anony- — e: 
mous letter to the captain, declaring that un 
less Ching-Ching was put in irons mutiny 
among the crew was imminent. The i 
ran as follows: 


A: 
ae f 


“Honored Capen, nobel and braif Hat 
eek re et — bone from th 


4 


Ching-Ching Chineeman, and I mai say born 
for your saik, but the cru can’t beare no 
more, and on less e is chucked overbord they 
means to rise. From a true friend.” 


Harry was much surprised, and passed the 
letter over to Ira Staines to investigate the 
matter. He saw the whole thing at a glance, 
and tackled ““Eddard” as he was swopping 
the deck. 


“You wrote this, Cutten,” he said, coming 
straight to the point. 

“Me, sir!” returned Cutten, with a very 
confused air; “wrote what, and which, sir?” 

“This precious letter,” said Ira, handing it 
to him. “Now, put it into the galley fire, 
and let me hear no more about it. A mu- 
tiny, my good fellow! You must be off 
your head. Ching-Ching.” 


“Yes, Missa Staines,” replied that con- 
summate knave, in his most oily tones. 

“Will you try to leave this man Cutten 
alone?” 


“Me, Missa Staines!” 

“Yes, you.” 

“He a berry bad man if acuse me ob dat 
sort ob ting. He neber leave me alone.”’ 

“Now, lookee here——” began Cutten, 
when Ching-Ching interrupted him. 

“Sammy know de trufe,” he said, looking 
about him; “dere not eben a lilly bit ob false 
witness bout Sammy. Whar am he? Sam- 
my, come to the rescue ob your friend, and 
s’port him agin de false swearing ob dis 
berry bad and berry much wooden-legged 
old man.” 


Samson did not respond, although Ching- 
Ching shouted out his name many times, the 
fact being that he was sound asleep in the 
cabin, which Ching-Ching knew very well, 
having left him but a minute before. 

“Sammy not come, Missa Staines,” he 
said, “but I bring him up to de scratch by- 
em-by. Don’t be led away by dat perjury to 
deprive a berry innercent young man ob him 
diberty, but wait until I find Sammy.” 

“Mister Staines,” said Eddard, in a tone 
of deep pathos, “you was ever a gentleman, 


straightforward and free to put all matters 
right. 

= got a word, no, not a letter of truth in him. 
_ He’s the chap as never lets nobody alone.” 


Don’t listen to that divel; he ain’t 
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Handsgme Harry Against His Own Country. 


“IT must have the evidence of an inde- 
pendent witness before I decide,” said Ira, 
with as serious a look as he could summon 
for the occasion. “When will you be able 
to produce Samson?” 

“He ain’t a wery independent witness, 
sir,” grunted Cutten; “he’s as bad as the 
Chinee.”’ 


“Do you accuse him of willful perjury?” 

“Oh, no, sir.” 

“Then he is as good a witness as any 
other. When will you have him ready, 
Ching-Ching ?” 

“’Bout six o’clock,”’ replied Ching-Ching. 

“That will do,” said Ira. “Mind you are 
all punctual, and come aft.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,’ said Old Cutten. 

Ira crossed over, and Ching-Ching and 
Cutten were left alone. 

Eddard regarded his old enemy sternly, 
but in return he got one of Ching-Ching’s 
sweetest smiles. 

“Missa Cutten,” said our friend softly. 

“Don’t talk to me,” growled Old Cutten. 

“De few words dat I hab to say can berry 
soon be said, and den we part foreber,” said 
Ching-Ching sadly. “Oh! Missa Cutten, for- 
gib me.” 

“What’s all this?” said Eddard, with a be- 
wildered look. “Do you mean to say aS you 
are sorry?” ities 

‘““Dese tears am de best .witness ob de 
trufe,”’ said Ching-Ching, industriously wip- 
ing his eyes. “I berry much giben to playin’ 
foolish prank; but me allus sorry, and de re- 
morse dat I bear in my bosom when I get 
into de privatecy of my cabin am enuf to 
blow me right up. Which Sammy know, 
and he tell you de same if he was here.’’ 

“Oh, yes, he’d tell me anything,” returned 
Eddard, with a knowing look; “your re- 
morse—oh! blow it, you don’t take me in 
that way. I sees your game. You want me 
to hold orf, and not go afore the mate to- 
night.” | 

“Oh, no, not dat,” said Ching-Ching, ear- 
nestly. 


“Gammon.” 


“It not gammon, Missa Cutten, or fren 
Eddard, if one so berry bad may take de > 


liberty to call you so. May I call you fren 
Eddard ?” 
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Handsome Harry Against His Own Country. 5 


“You'd do it whether I like it or not, I There was a fair wind and the Belvedere 
’spects,” said Cutten, shortly. was going easily upon her course. The crew 
“Not me,” said Ching-Ching. “You must and officers had therefore an easy time of it, 
gib me leave afore I call you by dat name.” and Ira was glad of any little thing to re- 
“Oh, go ahead, then,” said Cutten, surlily. lieve the monotony of his life. He Was 
“Then, fren Eddard,” said Ching-Ching, punctual to the moment, and at the appoint- 
with great dignity, “you berry much mis- ed hour presented himself aft, where he 
taken. Me not want you to stop away from found Samson and Ching-Ching awaiting 
de court ob justice martial which Missa him. : 
Staines hold dis night; but me want you to A few of the crew were lounging about, 
go and tell de whole trufe. Out wif de ole but nobody seemed to know anything of the 
bilin, fren Eddard. Tell him ob de base way impending investigation or to suspect it, un- 
in which me and Sammy sew your wooden til Ira took a seat upon a camp-stool and 
leg up in de hammock, and put de gun-pow- beckoned them to form a half circle behind 
der in dat pipe ob yourn.” him. 
“Which skeered me so, that I thought——” “We may as well have a full court,” he 
“Neber mind what you tink, fren Ed- said. 
dard,” pursued Ching-Ching; “de subject “I quite willing to ‘bide by de werdict ob 
painful enuf to me wifout your thoughts. de usual judy, Missa Staines,” said Ching- 
But tell eberyting, and when you hab fin- Ching, affably. ‘Dat de principles I go 
ished, I stand up and say in conflamation through life wif. De same ting hab been de 
dese simple words, ‘Missa Eddard, who am rule ob Sammy’s life.” 
de fren ob Ching-Ching, speak noting but de “There ain’t much doubt about you being 
trufe, and I tank him.’ ”’ in the same boat,” said Bill Grunt, who had 
“Will you do that?” asked friend Ed- drawn near, impelled by curiosity. 
dard. “Where is the plaintiff in this case?” asked 
“T will do dat, unless you tell me not to,” Ira, who was anxious to get on. 
said Ching-Ching, fervently. “Ah, where am de plaintiff?” said Ching- 
Friend Eddard was not likely to do that, Ching, looking proudly round, supported by 
as he had borne much, and now fancied that conscious innocence; “bring dat man here.” 
he saw through the repentance of Ching- “Call Cutten,” said Ira. 
Ching a road to clear his own character of “Cutten!” roared Bill Grunt. 
sundry imputations. “Cytten—Cutten !” cried the men. 
“If you sticks to your pint, I sticks to The plaintiff did not respond, and Ira 
mine,” he said. Staines, looking at his watch, said he would 
“Oh, dat am so berry good ob you, fren give him ten minutes. 
Eddard,” said Ching-Ching, taking his arm ‘And if anybody is disposed to look him 
affectionately. “Now my mind quite relief. up.” he added, “there is no objection.” 
I hab dese tings so long on my sconcience “I do dat,” returned Ching-Ching, “and 
dat I just about as skinny all ober as dat Sammy help me.” 
wooden leg ob yourn. When dis night ober, That face of Sammy’s, at all times strik- 
and my just punishment ended, I get as fat ing and expressive, waS now a spectacle to 
as two people.” look upon. His mouth was open; his eyes — 
“IT hopes as now, that having once re- rolled, and his nostrils were so expanded 
lieved your mind, you won't burden it agen,” that he seemed all nose. Whatever was the 
said Cutten. . cause of this extraordinary display of emo- — 
“Fren Eddard,” said Ching-Ching fervent- tion did not transpire, for Ching-Ching, i= 
ly, “it shall be de object ob my life to ’void . seizing him by the arm, took him below. = 
dat cattleastophy.”’ A pause of some duration ensued, the 
“This is a rum change,” said Eddard. men whispering to each other, and Ira smok- 
“It am, fren Eddard,” said Ching-Ching. ing a cigarette. Then stumbling feet were 
“Now come down and find.Sammy, to, cer- heard, and Cutten emerged from below, sup- 
ment de newly-born lub in our bosoms.” ported by Samson and Ching-Ching. 2s 
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— 6 ~ Handsome Harry Against His Own Country. 


And he had need of that support, for if “Have you any accusation to make 
ever Cutten was intoxicated in his life he against Ching-Ching ?” | 
was at that hour. No sooner was his wood- “Agin Ching-Ching?” said Cutten, lean- 
en leg planted upon the deck, than he gave ing affectionately upon that worthy’s shoul- 
forth a bellow which was at first supposed der; “him as stands by me in the hour 9f 
to be a roar of agony, but eventually proved trouble, and niver—niver——” Here he 


to be the preliminary note to a song. paused, and seemed to forget the topic of 
“Silence,” he bellowed; “horder for the conversation. When he went on, he was, as 
harmony.” sailors say, upon quite another tack. 


Silence he got, although there were little “No,” he roared, “niver—niver—niver 
spasmodic bursts among the men, as if some shall be slaves. 
of them were endeavoring to stifle laughter. 


Ira calmly threw away the end of his cigar- “Rool Britannia, 
ette, made another, lighted it, and waited the Britannia rools the waves: 
turn of events. Britons——="" 


“Dll give yer a song,” pursued Cutten, 
sternly regarding the whole of the company, “Take him below,” said Ira sternly, “and 
“a song, the likes o’ which ye miver hurd when he is fit to talk to bring him back to 
since the day you was deweloped into life. me.” 
Silence—for the harmony.”’ “Of all the gals as is so smart,” sung Cut- 
He paused and reflected briefly, as if call- ten. . 
ing back the words to his memory, then he “Come along, Eddard,” said Bill Grunt, 
suddenly burst into a series of the most taking the arm of his friend—Ching-Ching 
hideous sounds that ever fell on mortal ears. and Samson politely handing him over, 
We can give no idea of the music in print, ‘He berry drunk,” said Ching-Ching. 
but we can furnish the reader with one of “I knows how it come about,” replied - 
the most striking passages in the first verse Grunt, savagely glaring upon them; “you are 


of the song. It ran as follows: mighty cunning, ain’t yer? Come along, Ed- 
66 6 : dard.” 
He did holler, “You leave me alone,” Eddard returned, 
I did foller, ° ‘6 ’ 
as he shook himself free; “don’t you meddle 
Around ‘the world that is so wide; ae mia® 


For young Thomas ‘3 
; : The mate says as you are. ? 
Did he promas, y y e.to go below, 


a ee whispered Bill Grunt. 
That I should be his lawful bride. ‘Mell cant ot wor witht voit! maled 

The last line he repeated seven times, as if Cutten. 
the promise in question was especially edi- “In course you can, Eddard, but you'll 
fying to him, and he was just beginning want a little help.” 
again when Ira called upon him to stop. “Then there’s the ma 
- “You are not here to sing,” he said; “but said Cutten, with a 
to lay your accusation against Ching-Ching.” ward Ching-Ching ; 

“Agin who?” asked Cutten. friend.” 


“Ching-Ching.”’ “Sammy know dat,” murmured Ching- 
“Why, you must be a hass to s’pose I’m Ching softly, as he helped friend Eddard 


n as will give it me,” 
n affectionate lurch to- 
“he’s my troo and only 


_ goin’ agin him,” said Cutten, totally oblivi- down below. 7 
} __ ous of the necessity for respect. f 


-“Eddard, Eddard,” muttered Grunt. 
“Let him be,” said Ira, coolly; “he shall CHAPTER III. 
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have his spell while he is drunk, and I will 
have mine when he is sober. Cutten, attend, 
if you please?” : 
“Well, wot is it?” asked Cutten, looking With a parched tongue and fevered brow, 
at him hazily 0S Sw gee = Cutten some time afters 
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found himself lying upon a lot of old bunt- it, and he begins one of his yarns, about his 
ing in a corner of the cabin. Close beside grandmother’s aunt, I think. Anyhow, its 
him sat Bill Grunt, smoking a short pipe in was a story of a old woman who went to Sa 
a dogged manner, sending out jerky whiffs, sleep under a mangle, and was only woke up 
like a steam-launch at high pressure. when her unnatural husband set it a-going. 3 
“Is that you, Bill?” groaned Cutten. Ching-Ching says as she was rolled out 
Bill sent out a few more whiffs of smoke, forty-four foot; but then you know his lies 
spat upon the ground, and replied: and how we all listen to ‘em, and I listens 
“It ain't nobody else, Mr. Eddard Cut- and keeps a drinking out 0’ that glass with- 
ten.” out a foot, and he keeps a filling up, until I 
The tone was sufficient to show that some- passes away inter a state of hoblivion.” 
thing was wrong, but Eddard’s memory was And _ having finished his story, Cutten 


at fault, and he could not conceive what it groaned again. 
“What shall I do?” he asked. 


“If so be as I’ve offended you, Bill——” “Go and ax Mr. Staines’ pardon, and the 
he began. cap’en’s, too,” replied Bill; ‘“‘you’ll find ‘em 

“Mr. Eddard Cutten,” whispered the both on deck.” 
boatswain, “there are some things as is best “I will,” said Cutten, staggering to his 
left alone, as the dewelopment of sich don't feet; “and, oh, Bill, if so be that you can 
lead to no. friendly settlement. Maybe overlook my injustice to you 
you've insulted me, and maybe you ain't. “Eddard, I’m a man,” said Bill Grunt, in 
It ain’t imposserble that you’ve gone and a husky tone; “I bears you no ill-will, 
stabbed me witally with ingratitood, and through all and with all, for I’m a wictim 
that you’ve been down heavy on your best myself, and I knows the ways of that Ching- 
friend; but that’s neither here nor there—all Ching chap. But,” here the boatswain’s 
I can tell you is that you've done it.” voice rose higher, “there must come a time 

“Done it, Bill?” when we can’t stand no more, and it ll come 


“Yes, you've insulted Mr. Staines, and to a settling of one or t’other.” 
“So it will, Bill.” 


Handsome Harry Against His Own Cou 


was. 


you've cussed the cap’en.” 
“Don’t say that, Bill,” cried Eddard, “And then, Eddard, we must stand to- 


aghast. gether and bring the enemy down. Go on 
“T say it, and mean it,” returned Bill, de- deck now, and see Mr. Staines.” 
cidedly. Eddard went on deck, and the very first 
“But how and where?” asked Cutten. person he met was his enemy, walking about - 
“Everyhow and everywhere,” replied Bill with his umbrella up, and looking as if but- 
Grunt. ter would not melt in his mouth. : 
Cutten groaned and begged of him to “How do you do, fren Eddard?” he said, bit 
speak plainer, and Bill was at length in- as affable as ever; “hab you come on deck pe ; 
duced to relate all that had transpired, which for a lilly fresh air?” = 
he did with sundry additions of his own, The injured friend scorned to reply, but BS 
thereby giving a very high color and start- stumped away in the direction of Ira Staines, - 
ling tone to the whole affair. who was standing in close conference with | 
“To think that I should be so took in with Handsome Harry. Both were looking west- 
that Ching-Ching chap,” Cutten moaned ; ward, from whence a small, dapper-looking 
“but he’s got such an ‘ily tongue.” yacht was approaching. = 
“Tly,” repeated Bill—““ily ain’t the word “English, every inch of her,” said Harry, 
for it. It’s butter and marrer, and all the “and she is bearing down upon ts.” _ a 
greasy things in the world, put together. “That need not trouble the Belvedere,” 
But how was you took in?” returned Ira, smiling. a 
“He got me down to have a drink,” te- “No; dutl do not think she would come. 
turned Cutten, ‘and he brings out a bottle so close to us without an object. Ther 
and a glass. ‘Don’t put down the glass,’ he goes her colors. What ate they?” ; 
says, ‘for it ain't got no foot,’ and sol holds “The Union Jack.” 
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PS andsome Harry Against His Own Country. 
. ~ “That I see.” had put aside the affair as a thing of no mo- 
ce “And a plain blue color underneath.” ment, and Harry had not heard a word about 


* “The yacht is Anderson’s,” said our hero; it. 
“he showed her to me at Southend, and a The yacht approached swiftly, with her 


real beauty she is.” graceful canvas swelling out before the 
“Axing your pardon, genlymen,” said Cut- breeze. When within a couple of hundred 
ten, in a soft, conciliatory: tone of voice. yards or so of the Belvedere, she suddenly 


“Strange that you should meet him here.” shortened sail and hove to. Harry did the 
“He is come upon a friendly arrand, we same, and the two vessels drifted near each 
may be sure,” said Harry. ‘Your English other. 


gentleman is noble to the backbone——” “Belvedere ahoy!” 
“Axing your pardon, genlymen,” said Cut- “Right. The Seagull ?” 
ten again. “Yes,” replied a voice, and Colonel An- 
“What do you want?” demanded Ira, turn- derson sprang into the nettings. “Can you 
ing upon him. come on board?” 


_ “When a man is decei—ved,” said Cutten, “Yes,” replied Harry, and his gig was 
“and led into wrong paths by the derloos- lowered. 

ions of a wicked henemy, he’s bound for to In ten minutes he was on board the yacht, 
make a fool of hisself.” exchanging hearty greetings with the col- 

“Eh?” said Harry, not understanding him. onel. 

*“Cap’en,” said Cutten, growing eloquent “More than I expected,” said the gallant 
with the occasion, “the sentlements by which soldier, “for you went away on a perilous 
you are surrounded by every loving ’art on expedition. The czar is down upon Free- 
board does you credit, and wipes away all masonry.” 

fears. Forrard and backard, from stem to “He was down upon me in the end,” re- 
stern, there’s no man afeard of opening his plied Harry, laughing, “but I managed to 


‘art to you.” give him the slip. But what brings you 
“I don’t understand all this,” said Harry; here?” | 
“do you, Ira?” | “My anxiety for you.” 
“Hardly,” replied Staines. “Be more ex- ‘“Thanks—you are too good,” said our 
plicit, Cutten.” hero; “it is not every man who would trou- 


, 


“T was wrong, I know,” said Cutten, get- ble his head about a stranger.” | 
ting more foggy than ever, “but who’s to say “I can never look upon you as such,”. re- 
. when Ching-Ching has you? Taken aback joined the colonel warmly; “but let me give 
like, I swore in as his friend, and then_ I you the warning I came to bestow upon 


went by the board.” you.” 
“Will you explain yourself?” said Harry, “A warning?” 
impatiently. “Yes; they are on the lookout for you in 


“Bill knows it, sir,” continued Cutten; the Channel, You have been denounced as 

“he’s borne as much as I have, and barring a pirate and a rover.” ” 

a little cantankerosity, he’s a manly friend.” “Who has denounced me?” demanded 
“Oh, get out of the way,” said Harry, im- Harry, angrily. 

patiently. “I cannot tell for certain,” replied Colonel 
“Genlymen——” pursued Cutten. Anderson, “but I strongly suspect that Rus- 
“Go along,” said Ira, pushing him away, sia has a hand in it. Anyhow, the Spitfire 

“and when your head is quite clear, come is on the lookout for you.” 

and explain yourself.” “Tndeed!” 

_. Then both turned their backs upon him, “What will you do?” 

and he retired, with a notion that he had “I really cannot say,” returned Harry, 


a made matters rather worse than they were thoughtfully. 


before. “Can you stand a trial?” 
_ Had he known the truth, he need not have “As far as real guilt is concerned, I could,” 
> troubled his mind any further. Ira Staines said Harry, “for IT am neither pirate nor 
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Handsome Harry Against His Own Country. 


rover; but I am afraid that I have a sus- 


picious air about me.” 

“Could you not tell the whole truth, as you 
have told it to me?” 

“Not now,” said Harry, sadly. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Colonel Anderson, 
with a surprised look; “this is a new tune to 
the old song.” 

“But it is one I must sing to the end of my 
life.” 

“Has Brocken escaped you?” 

“No, he is dead, and has found a name- 
less grave in a river yonder. Henceforth he 
is consigned to oblivion.” 

“TI do not understand this,” said the col- 
onel; “the man was a wretched pirate, and 
wronged you most villainously. Why, then, 
do you spare him, now that he is dead?” 

“Anderson,” said Harry, after a moment's 
reflection, “there are secrets in most men’s 
lives. All have something to keep within 
their breasts, and this new turn of events is 
one of mine. Never name that man to me 
again, and let me keep my secret.” 

“So be it,” said the colonel heartily; “and 
now take my advice—keep clear of the Spit- 
fire.” 

“T must run the gantlet of the Channel.” 

“Unless you abandon the Belvedere.” 

Harry laughed and looked at the colonel 
as if he conceived that idea to be a very ex- 
cellent joke indeed. 

“The Spitfire may sink her,” he said, “and 
even then we will not abandon her. “All on 
board will go down with her.” 

“You are a gallant fellow,” said Colonel 
Anderson, shaking him by the hand, “and I 
honor you. Go your way, and if defeated, I 
shall mourn you as a brother, but if you get 
clear away, write to me, and.I will rejoice 
over the daring of a friend.” 

They shook hands again and Harry re- 
turned to the Belvedere. 


‘ 


CHAPTER IV, 
ON THE LOOKOUT. 
“Sammy,” cried Ching-Ching, putting his 


head into their joint cabin, ‘“‘come on deck, 
and you, Witta, ole boy.” 


Witta, who had of late grown more home- 
sick than ever, and was positively pining 
away for the woods and forests he had lived 
all his days in, looked up wearily and asked 
what was the matter. 

“A lilly bit ob bobbery on de tarpee,” re- 
plied Ching-Ching—“a lilly fun in de way ob 
hard knocks.” 

The eyes of the wise man flashed with 
something of the old fire, and he rose to his 
feet. 

“Me come in a minute,” he said. 

“Wurra you goin’ to stop for?” asked 
Sammy. 

“To ax Bettie to gib us de wictory.” 

“Oh, dat de objec’ ob your stoppin’,” said 
Sammy; “den ax away, but whatever that 
himage tell you, it sure to be a big lie.” 

“P’r’aps he tell nuffin’,” suggested Ching- 
Ching; ‘come along, Sammy.” 

They left Witta looking a little doubtfully 
at his Bettie, and went on deck, where all 
was bustle and activity. Bill Grunt was in- 
specting the guns, and Old Cutten was super- 
intending the handing up of the powder and 
shot. 

A fight, however, was not immediately 
pending, for the sea was clear, and Ching- 
Ching, putting his umbrella up, started on a 
stroll. 

“T say, here, Mister Ching-Ching,” roared 
out Bill Grunt, “come and bear a hand, will 
you? Don’t skulk.” 

Ching-Ching put one of his feet out be- 
hind and twisted it about derisively. The face 
of the old boatswain turned purple. 

“He’s a lively one,” he said, addressing 
himself to those around, in a general way; 
“he’ll never die of hard work.” 

“T not brought up to manual labor,” re- 


plied Ching-Ching, putting on his most im-_ 


pressive air. . 

“What was you brought up to?” demand- 
ed Bill Grunt. 

It was a fatal question, and Ching-Ching 
started off at once. 

“In de early days ob my youth,” he said, 
“when my fader de remperor—a genlyman 
dat may possibly come under your notice 


afore—when my fader de remperor was 


alive, I had nuffin’ to do, and it was a maxi- 


mum in our family nebber to do anyting, if e 


anybody was fool enuf to do it for us.” 
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“Do you mean to say that I’m a fool?” de- 
manded Bill. 

“Oh, no, Missa Grunt,” replied Ching- 
Ching, “for we all know dat, you nebber get 
through your own work properly, wifout 
doing dat of somebody else.” 

A roar of laughter followed this reply, and 
Bill Grunt ordered the men to their posts. 
But the senior officers were below, and 
Ching-Ching kept them chained to the spot. 

“My fader, de remperor,” pursued Ching- 
Ching, “was p’r’aps de only man dat eber 
found out de real way to lib. He did nuffin 
‘cept sit on a cushion, and swear at the 
people around him for being lazy, and by de 
time I was ten years old, he found dis exer- 
cise a lilly too much for him, and turned it 
ober to me.” 

“You must hev been a nice ‘un, to go in 
for bad langwidge at that age,’ said Old 
Cutten. 7 

“Who say dat I use bad language?” de- 
manded Ching-Ching. 

“You said you swore.” 

“Well, what ob dat 2” 

“Ain’t swearing bad ?” 

“Not in Chinese—ebery word ob dat lan- 
guage regular sugar. De swearing dere am 
so sweet dat de first ting de husband does 
when he lead her away from the corrubial 
altar is to gib her two minutes lubly swear- 
ing; den she swear back agen, and dey bof 
goes home, happy and free as de butterflies 
dat roam ’bout de attlemosphere.” 

“It’s admitted a bit by all that you are a 
most tremenjious liar,” said Bill Grunt, 
looking steadily at him, “but there are points 
where a man of trooth draws the line, and 
now I says avast.” 

“Dere not the slightest objections to your 
saying ob dat word avast,” replied Ching- 
Ching, “and if it gib you any pleasure, say 
him agen.” 

“Avast,” cried Bill. 
“Dat berry nice,” said Ching-Ching; “say 


him agen, and raise your voice a lilly higher. 


Gib him in B flat, which am your best 
note.” 
Gasping, chuckling sounds were heard on 


|) every side, and the wrath of Bill Grunt be- 


: came tenfold. He made up a tremendous 


= quid and thrust it into his cheek as a stimu- 
lus, and then replied: 
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“Aperiently your lies goes down with them 
as is around me, and more aperiently you 
doesn't know the meaning of the word avast, 
which is ekal to the long-shore sayin’, ‘shut 
up,’ ” 

“Dat a berry clear explanation,” said 
Ching-Ching; “if dere one man on board 
wif a berry clear head, it Missa Grunt. No- 
body tink it to look at him, for he’s got a 
wall eye, and a nose wif more rum in it 
dan——”’ 

“Avast,” cried Bill. 

“Dan one could git into a bottle.” 

“Avast, I say.” | 

“An de general appearance ob his face is 
dat ob an eight-day clock belonging to a cob- 
bler dat drink hisself berry drunk, and prick 
all ober wif an awl.” | 

Bill Grunt could stand no more, and bent 
upon the complete destruction of Ching- 
Ching, he laid violent hands upon a rammer 
and bore down upon him; but just at that 
moment Harry, followed by Ira Staines, ap- 
peared upon deck, and the order was given 
to ‘stand to their guns.” : | 

“T tell de rest ob de story “bout my fader 
anoder time,” said Ching-Ching, closing his 
umbrella and loosening his cutlass. Now, 
Missa Grunt, stand to your gun, and don’t 
look at me as if you thought I was de en- 
emy.”’ ; 

“I’m blowed if you are my friend,” 
growled Bill. 

Witta shortly after arrived on deck and 
took up his post by Ching-Ching’s side. 

His face was very gloomy and he looked 
like an ill-omened prophet of evil. 

“Wurra de matter, Witta?” asked Ching- 
Ching. 

“Bettie say dat you hab a berry narrow 
escape ob your life,” replied Witta; “and 
perhaps you die.” 

Ching-Ching’s face lengthened consider- 
ably for a moment, but he speedily recov- 
ered and cast contumely on Witta’s idol. 

“Much he knows about it,” he_said. “Ob 
course I hab a berry narrow escape ob my 
life, and it’s likely I shall hab a knock on de 
head, and it’s just de same wif every man 
here.” 

“No, no,” persisted Witta. “Bettie berry 
particular “bout vou. Berry near, if not 
quite, killed.” 
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said Sam- 
son, indignantly. 

“De trufe not generally liked,” said Witta, 
and turned away. 

Ching-Ching had no lack of nerye, but he 
could not help feeling uncomfortable, for, in 
addition to the ordinary risk, it was dis- 
tinctly prophesied that misfortune should 
befall him—only by Bettie, it is true, and 
Bettie he despised, and had hitherto held up 
to scorn and ridicule. 

But so strong is superstition within us all 
that he could not quite shake off a fear that 
Bettie might be right, and if he was, then— 

The last yarn about his father would nev- 
er be finished! 

“Dis a berry nice game, Sammy,” he said. 

“De Bettie oughter Rnow berrer,” re- 
turned Samson, whose indignation knew no 
bounds. 

“Tf eber I come out ob dis fight,” said 
Ching-Ching, “I hab a lilly turn up wif dat 
Bettie. He prophesy anoder way next time, 
I reckon.” 

It was almost laughable to see him, the 
greatest disbeliever, knuckling down in the 
hour of peril. 

The wooden Bettie, a mere hideous log, 
had a power very wonderful to behold. 

On the Mandingoes it was unlimited, with 
King Matta very potent, and variable with 
Witta; and, lastly, it swayed our friend 
Ching-Ching for once, and, we are happy to 
say, only once in his life. 

It may be that the versatile Chinee was a 
little hipped, and when we are so supersti- 
tion is apt to rule us for a while. 

Some latent turn in that direction may 
have been touched. 

Be it as it may, our friend bowed before 
Bettie and trembled. 

“Boder de ting,” he said, pulling his pig- 
tail. “Hab I not seen death a tousand times 
and not fear him?” 

“No, Ching-Ching,” said a voice in his 
ear. “Man may be in danger every hour of 
his life, but he stands face to face with death 
but once, and then they meet.” 

“He berry rum customer to meet,” 
mured Ching-Ching. 

“The bravest may reasonably fear him,” 
said Ira Staines, who was the speaker al- 


mur- 


“Juded to, “for he opens the dark portal of the 
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must all sooner or later plunge into.” 


“I hab been berry wicked,” muttered tn 


Ching-Ching. 

“No doubt of that, 
coolly. 

“At dis berry moment,” said Ching-Ching, 
in an agony of repentance, “I got de lid ob 
de galley coffee-pot and Missa Grunt’s Sun- 
day shoes up my back. I tink dat I berrer 
return dem to de lawful owners.” 

“That,” said Ira, “ is undoubtedly the best 
course to pursue.” 

‘“Dere am also——” 

And then Ching-Ching hesitated, as if his 
repentance did not extend to one particular 
object. 

“Dere am also——” 

“Out with it, Ching-Ching. Make a clean 
breast of it,” said Ira. 

“Dere am also a piece ob lead pipe which 
I found——” 

“Sticking to the wall of my cabin,” said 
Ira, “and communicating with the tank of 
my morning bath. Ching-Ching, what a vil- 
lain you are!” 

“Oh! Missa Staines,” returned Ching- 
Ching, tearfully, “dat bit ob pipe too much 
for me. I look at him again and again, and 
say, ‘I not steal you;’ but de pipe say, “Take 
me, Chingy,’ and at last I take him.” 

“But what good was it to you: ‘ais 

“No good, Missa Staines, and dat why I 
take him, I suppose. I neber take anyting 
dat ob de least use.” 

Then, with many sighs, Ching-Ching pro- 
duced the piece of pipe and handed it over. 

Ira tucked it under his arm, and asked: 

“Are you sure this is all, Ching-Ching ?” 

Ching-Ching reflected, as if it was just 
possible that he might be in the possession 
of another trifle or two, and answered, rath- 
er evasively : 

“T take no more myself,” he said, “but 
Missa Grunt and oder people berry fond ob 
a joke, and it may be dat——” 


friend,” said Ira, 


“Take off your jacket and turn the pocket 


out,” said Ira. 

This Ching-Ching did, and brought to 
light about a pound of loaf-sugar, the nozzle 
of an umbrella, a marline-spike, a ship’s bis- 
cuit and the sole of a boot. 


These he tearfully ranged in a row, and a es 
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' screwed his face into the very picture of 
penitence. 

Samson, who was hard by, looking on, 
shed a sympathetic tear, and Ira coughed 
loudly to keep down his emotion. 

“Dat de lot, Missa Staines,” said Ching- 
Ching, “and dat de last I steal, if Bettie 
speak true.” 

“And no doubt it has,” said Ira, gravely. 

“You believe in Bettie, Missa Staines?” 
asked Ching-Ching eagerly. 

“Implicitly,” replied Ira, as he walked 
away, leaving Ching-Ching in a most mor- 
tal state of fear. 

“Chingy,” said Samson, when Ira was 
gone. 

“Yes, ole boy.” 

“T thought dat you—you had—got ober 
dat complaint,” said Samson, with a signifi- 
cant glance at the spoil. 

“T thought so, too, Sammy,” said Ching- 
Ching; “but dere am de living proof dat 
what am bred in de flesh will come out ob de 
bone.” 

“Den dat complaint am hereddleterry ?” 
said Samson. 

“Yes, ole boy.” 

“On de fader’s or de moder’s side?” asked 
Samson. 

“Dere was a lilly leaning to it on my mod- 
er’s side,” said Ching-Ching, “for most ob 
her family served under de gobernment ob 
de country. But de great ebil lay wif my 
fader, who nebber could let anyting alone. 
It was all de same to him, from big rolls ob 
carpet standing by de shop door to a dish ob 
whelks on de old man’s stall. He once went 
away for a week, and all he had found was a 
plumber’s iron, which, in a moment ob sub- 
straction, he took out ob de melting-pot, and 
put into his trouser pocket red hot. It was 
him screams for help dat brought up a kind- 
hearted policeman to take him to a kinder- 
hearted ole genlyman, who took care ob my 
fader for de peridical ob time I hab stated.” 

“Took care on ’um for a week?” said 
Sammy, in surprise. 

“Gabe him board and lodgin’, and didn’t 
charge nuffin’,” said Ching-Ching, emphatic- 
ally. “Quite true, Sammy.” 

“Dat was in China, Chingy?” 


“No, I tink not; I tink dat it took place in 
San Francisco,” 


’ 
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“In Amelliky, Chingy ?” 
“Yes, ole boy,” | 
“And what became ob your fader? 
“He went on finding tings ob all sos 
sizes,” said Ching-Ching, “until the 
cious eye ob de people was cast on 
Den dey said he wasn’t in his right. 
and took him away to play wif a lot of 
ham, with oder genlymen simily affliet 
“And now he’s dead, Chingy ?” | 
“Not dat I know ob; but I should tint 
for he one ob dem specimens ob hum 
dat de older dey get de more tougher de 
He such a bery cleber man, too.” 
“Dat bery likely,” said Sammy, 3 
“Such a conjurer, too!” said Ching-€ 
meaningly; “he want no room—no stage 
lights—no music—no nothing. One mop 
you hab your pocket-handkerchief ip : 
pocket, de nex’ it am in his. Oh, wh 
berry cleber conjurer he was!” . 
Samson fell a-thinking upon this; but 
meditations were speedily interrupted } 
cry of: 
“Sail ahead!” 
Harry and Ira were at the bow with® 
glasses in a moment, both steadily survey 
her. | 
“What do you think, Ira?” 
“English frigate.” . 
“Yes, no doubt, and it must be the § 
fire.” } 
“She carries heavy guns, too,” said If 
“And we have stout hearts and fat 
metal,” returned Harry, cheerily. “I 
not want to fire upon my countrymen, t 
they open the ball, I'll spend upon ft 
every ounce of powder from our magazi 
“There’s her signal to heave to,” mutt 
Bill Grunt, as a gun from the Spi 
verberated over the sea. ‘ 
“And a gun big enough to sink us” 
growled one of the men. “I am afeared 
our capen’s met his match at last.” 
“There’s an end to everything one tim 
another,” said a seaman, leaning the 
fully upon a rammer, “and if we all end 
it’s only being cut short a few years. 
how, we shall die in good company.” 
“There’s his signal, calling us all att 
The men ran over, and in a few mom 
all the ship’s company was assembled. 
“My men,” said Handsome Harry, “t 


4c called upon us to stop, and as 
4 end in the loss of the lives of 
ys, and the liberty of us all, I am 
‘ed to’obey. But if there are any 
s who object to fight under my flag, 
+ time to speak.” 

j silence. 
to your posts !” cried Harry—“back, 
le, generous comrades.” 

ss cheers for de capen,” cried Sam- 
lly, gib “em out eg 

cry that responded reached the Spit- 
brought a little crowd of curious of- 
to her side; a second gun was fired, 
“hot went skipping away over the bow 


Belvedere. 
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CHAPTER V. 


RUNNING THE GANTLET. 


Ys answer was to set every stitch of 
and bear away to the south. The 
which was on the other tack, im- 
ately came about, and bore down upon 


Harry could have made a stern chase of 
@ issue would not have been doubtful ; 
he Spitfire was right in his track, and 
ust pass her before he could show her a 
Ppair of heels. The question at issue 
fore was: Would he be able to run the 
of her fire, and get ahead? 

ght was but an hour away, but an hour 
along time to have shot and shell whis- 
about them; and ten minutes may settle 
ate of any craft. The Spitfire was about 
a@ mile away, and as she and the Belve- 
Were sailing, every moment drew them 
t They were not running dead upon 
(other, but approaching at an angle— 
belvedere in the track from the nor’east 
sou'west, and the Spitfire from the 
est to the sou’east. 

be seen by our readers that the line 
vessels must cross each other at some 
; either ahead or astern. Now, if the 
fe could get ahead, she would have the 
aere at her mercy, and send a raking 
tc her bows. If she crossed astern, 
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{ and this is the Belvedere. The she would still have our hero’s craft at a dis- 3 


advantage, but the chances of escape would 
be greater. 

All depended upon the sailing power of 
the vessel. The Spitfire was well known as 
a fast vessel, but the Belvedere was a clip- 
per, and Harry relied upon her to outsail the 
government ship, if no mishap befell her. 

A bow gun from the Spitfire sent a shot 
unpleasantly near the Belvedere, just touch- 
ing the bobstay, and cutting it half through. 
Harry opened his lips to order a reply, but 
restrained himself: 

Another shot from the Spitfire, and the 
shot tore over the deck of the Belvedere, a 
man rolled over with a shriek of mortal 
agony, writhed in the scuppers a few mo- 
monts, and lay still. 

“Their fate be upon their own heads!” 
cried Harry, as he stepped forward and 
aimed a gun at the Spitfire. 

Carefully and steadily he set it, and then 
gave the word. 

Boom! 

A cloud of splinters dashed up from the 
side of the government craft and a shout 
arose from the men. There was no confu- 
sion, but with the aid of his glass Harry 
could see them removing the wounded from 
the deck. 

“ Tis done,” he murmured; “there is no 
retreat now; I have made myself an outcast. 
Henceforth any man bearing the uniform of 
my country may stab or shoot me without 
fear. But who drove me to it?—and yet the 
world will never know. Living or dead, 
they will call me pirate and bloodhound.” 

He shuddered, and a sad look o’erspread 
his face. He was no pirate, but he must 
bear the stigma which the force of circum- 
stances had cast upon him. 

“Men will say, why did he not bear the 
trial, if he was innocent?” he continued. 
“They will ask why it was that I refused to 
stand, when called upon to. And the an- 
swer will be natural, ‘Because he was a pi- 
rate and a villain.’ I might have escaped, if 
I had told all—but no! come what may, be 
my lot what it will, I will not take refuge in 
that. The dead shall rest.” 

The Spitfire cut short his soliloquy with 
another shot, which struck the hull of the 
Belvedere, just above the water-line, and 
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"went crashing through into the cabin. Two was the presence of the Spitfire and the Rus- 
~ - of the carpenters darted below, and plugged sian craft? What cared they for the dan- 
the hole with a dexterity which would have ger, which, like the night, was fast closing 
done credit to any naval service. The Bel- in? 3 

vederes had one and all a hearty interest in 
their work. 

“Nothing serious yet,” said Ira to Harry, 
“and I think we are getting the best’ of the 
run. In half an hour the sun will dip.” 

“Let us sink with her rather than yield to 
yonder bully,” cried Harry; “let us do our 
work and die. And yet what have those men 
done to injure me. I have fired once and I 
will fire no more. Mute as a fox among 
mangling hounds the Belvedere shall die.” 
“But surely it is bold to die like an old 
war-horse—kicking.”’ 

“But even the horse, unless he is a demon, 
does not kick his friends. No, Ira, if those 
men knew all, they would not fire a shot; 
and they but obey orders.” 

“That’s a shell,” said Ira, as one went : : — 

whistling overhead. “He means to stop us |! Verily believe that if Ching-Ching had 
somehow.” declared that he could play skittles with the 
“He cannot do it,” cried Harry, as a tri- M0, Samson would have believed him, so 
umphant light sprang into his eyes; “I have 8teat was the faith he had in that most won- 
got the best of the run; see how we are get- @rous Chinee. A more fanting man,“ with 
ting across his bows. Night is coming on.” the experience of Ching-Ching which Sam- 


The one idea paramount in their minds 
was that he was their leader, and that they 
were bound to follow him to the death. 

It is no easy task to analyze the feelings 
of oneman and it would require the strength 
of a mental Hercules to lay bare the emo- 
tions of those on board the Belvedere, but 
we may just glance at one or two whose in- 
ner natures have been laid partially bare in 
these pages. 
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First, then, Samson—good-natured, easy, 
simple Samson, who had but two heroes in 
the world—Harry and Ching-Ching. He 
looked upon the former as the handsomest, 
noblest, bravest man that ever lived, and the 
latter as the one true genius which had come 
to light under the sun. 
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“But look ahead.” son had, would have doubted him at every 
“Another craft,” said Harry, for = mo- turn. Not so Samson. He might be a little 
ment aghast. confused over the stories he heard, and find 


“And a man-of-war—Russian, as I live.” 1¢ difficult to reconcile the various anecdotes 
“He at least shall not step in our way. 1 Connection with the family of that truly 
Bear down upon him.” remarkable man, but in his simplicity he did 
“erhaps he will not attempt it,” said Ira. pet doubt them in the main, and verily be- 
“Yes, he will,” said Harry: “see, he is ex- lieved that they were capable of being recon- 
changing signals with the Spitfire. They ciled and coming out truthfully bright and 
have been in communication before. Up ‘lear. 

with the helm. We will go straight at him.” Now, of course, all Samson’s ideas were 
“Brave, bully boy!” said Ira. concentrated in Harry. He was the hero of 
“The Belvedere shall sink gloriously,” the hour—above even Ching-Ching, while he 
cried Harry, “or do such a deed as shal] was in peril. Harry was Samson’s star in 
make her name feared throughout the world. wat, while Ching-Ching was his leading 
Stand to your guns, my men.” light in peace. 


Ira’s feelings we know. The American 

——. was bound, as it were, hand and foot to his 

Det: leader; his whole nature had become ab- 

-CHAPTER VI. i H sorbed in Handsome Harry. Like a satel- 
ae lite, he had a course of his own, but it was 

THE FIGHT. ) fixed within a certain radius, subject to the 


governing powers of the greater body. 
The brave look upon Harry’s face inspired Cutten and old Bill were in chains also, 


— his men with admiration, What to them like the rest of the men, and neither knew 
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‘writer of his history, 


- fear when the danger to be incurred was on 
' behalf of their leader. 


And, lastly, Ching-Ching — eccentric, 
clever, cunning, immoral Ching-Ching, 
whose nature has so many contradictions in 
it that one scarcely knows what he is—lI, the 
fail to fathom him, 
and it may be that he was even a puzzle to 
himself! If so, he is not the first man who 
has tried to work out the problem of his 
own nature, and given it up as a bad job. 

What of Ching-Ching? 

Is he like the rest, truly devoted to Harry, 
or is he humbugging him as he has done 
others? Let us hope not, for surely in this 
world of deceit, this chaos of hate and false- 
hood, there are grains of truth and honesty. 
Surely there is such a thing as love. 

Let the actions of Ching-Ching, as the 
Russian drew near, answer the question | 
have asked. 

The Russian was a tremendous craft, a 
frigate with all her guns glistening like the 
teeth of some monstrous brute of prey, and 
as she drew near Harry saw that he had lit- 
tle or no mercy to expect from that quarter, 

“Nor shall he have any from me,” he 
thought. “Ira.” 

The American came over and received a 
few instructions. 

He went abaft and relieved the man at the 
helm. 

The Belvedere was now running dead 
down upon the Russian, apparently with the 
idea of giving it a friendly greeting. In this 
position no broadsides could be exchanged, 
but on board both the captains were but bid- 
ing their time. 

Harry was standing forward when the 
Russian fired her first shot. It was a shell 
from a bow-gun, aimed with such precision 
that it dashed upon the deck of the Belve- 
dere. 

It fell near Harry with its fuse hissing 
ominously. The men cried out to him to 
fly, but one more ready than the rest seized 
a mop, and rushing forward extinguished the 
fuse. 

This was Ching-Ching. Just in time to 
save his leader. 

Another moment and the ugly missile 
would have flown into a thousand pieces and 
dealt out death to all near it. 
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cheered. Samson, acting on the spur of the — 


moment, sprang forward and embraced his _ 


friend. Witta, obeying a similar prompting, 
jumped upon his back and hugged him too, 

“Come out ob dis, will yer?” gasped 
Ching-Ching, half smothered; “what de 
debil am de game?” 

“Oh, noble ole Chingy!” cried Samson. 

“De mop did it,’ said Ching-Ching, 
wrenching himself free; “hug dat, Witta.” 

This modesty brought him another cheer, 
but further demonstrations were out of ques- 
tion for the present. The Russian sent an-. 
other shot through the rigging, and cut away 
the larboard stay of the mizzen-mast. 

“It’s time I did something,” muttered 
Harry, and he made a signal to Ira, who put 
the helm up, and brought the Belvedere dead 
before the wind. 

Her canvas flapped against the masts, and 
for an instant she was at a standstill—a dan- . 
gerous experiment this, for it brought the 
Spitfire nearer, 

“Fire!” cried Harry, and the Belvedere, 
with her starboard guns ranged in front of 
the bow of the Russian, sent in a most dead- 
ly fire. 

Those on board our hero’s craft saw the 
splinters fly and heard a great cry of agony 
go up. 

“Run in and give her another broadside,” 
cried Harry, springing into the nettings, 
“and let her sink us if she can.” 

“Mind the Spitfire, sir,” cried out Bill 
Grunt. ; 

“She cannot harm wus much,” replied 
Harry. “In ten minutes the night will be 
here. Run her in, Staines.” 

The Russian, with her jibboom and canvas 
a wreck, seemed to stand aghast at the au- 
dacity of her puny foe, and as the Belvedere 
sailed up the officers rushed to the side to 
see what sort of stuff the men on board were 
made of. 

But they did not forget their duty. The 
word was passed, and the guns were brought 
to bear upon her. 


parry every thrust. 


“Steady, Grunt,” he cried, entil I give the ‘ 


word. Now, let her have it.” 


It was a gallant action, and the men 


Harry watched every 
movement that was made, and prepared to ee 


Eight guns sent their iron sean into ey 
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the Russian, and the answering fire came 
back, dealing out death and destruction to 
the men on board the Belvedere. 

Great cries and groans went up, and the 
air was filled with the moaning of the 
wounded; blood flowed along the deck, 
creeping away into every crevice, as if 
ashamed of the work which had been done, 
and then the sun went down and the night 
came on. 

Twilight at first, but dim, because there 
were clouds in the sky, and the two ships 
passed each other like ghostly shadows upon 
the deep. 

, Canvas not touched, sir,” 
Grunt. ' 

“Keep on,” said Harry to Ira; 
left our mark upon our foes.” 

“The Spitfire still pursues,” said Ira. 

“Let them come,” said Harry, bitterly. 
“She will doubtless show more spite because 
she is manned by my countrymen. But I,” 
he added, as his eyes flashed fire, “will not 
willingly shed their blood. Keep on, Ira, 
but hang a light astern, and let them follow 
us if they will. If the morning’s light shows 
her still near us, I will turn and fight to the 
end.” 

“Well said,” returned Ira. 

“How many have suffered from the Rus- 
sian?” asked our hero. 

“Eight dead and many wounded,” was the 
reply. 

“And one ob de dead,” said Ching-Ching, 
“am Witta. De same shot dat knock him on 
de head carry de Bettie out to sea.” 

It was too true. 

Witta, the wise man, was dead—gone to 
find out how much truth there was in the 
faith he preached. 

And Bettie was gone, too, shattered to 
fragments by the shot which had killed its 
high priest. 


reported Bill 
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CHAPTER Vi. | ‘ 
THE NIGHT. 
Darkness followed the misfortune which 


had befallen the Belvedere, and for the time 
_ the was safe. 
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The Russian and the Spitfire promptly 
burned blue lights, but these were but poor 
substitutes for the day, and the gallant craft 
was untouched by the shots which came at 
intervals from one or the other. 

“I have run the gantlet,” thought Harry, 
“and I am free until dawn; then, if there are 
no other foes, I can laugh at them. Put out 
that light there.” 

“Only helped the wounded down, sir,” re- 
plied the voice of Bill Grunt. 

“Tf you show a light we shall only have 
more to carry,” returned our hero. “Let me 
bear a hand.” 

The lantern was put out, and Harry gave 
his aid to the wounded. 

Ching-Ching and Samson were active, too, 
and the bruised and maimed were speedily 
stowed away in hammocks. 

They could burn a light below after care- 
fully covering the port-holes, and Harry ex- 
amined the injuries which his men had re- 
ceived. 

Two were so far gone that they would 
never see another dawn, but the rest were 
comparatively slightly injured. 

“They miust. be watched,” he said, after 
helping to bind their wounds. 

Ching-Ching and Samson, as there was no 
fighting to be done, volunteered for this duty, 
and they were left at their posts, stently 
watching their charges. 

The men bore their sufferings bravely, and 
were silent too, and above on deck all was 
quiet—the only sounds which broke the still- 
ness were the creaking of the timbers and 
the rattle of the ship’s cordage as the wind 
swept by. 

The hour and the shiironndings were fa- 
vorable to meditation, and Samson medi- 
tated. 

Samson was not, perhaps, what the world 
calls a thinking man, but there were times 
when our friend’s mind carried him from 
subject to subject and bothered him with 
conjectures on various things. 

He meditated and conjectured now. 

And the subject of his meditations was 
Chingy. 

Samson sat for a long time revolving in 
his mind all the stories concerning the par- 
ents and friends of that great man, en- 
deavoring out of chaos to form a sequence, 
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but of course he utterly failed, and at last, in “P’r’aps you wish to know if he was a 
despair, he broke the silence. remperor at all?” 

_ “Chingy,” he said. Samson brightened and nodded. 

No answer. That was what he did mean. 

The head of that clever party lay upon his Ching-Ching had helped him out of a tre- 
- breast, and soft and regular breathing came mendous difficulty, and he felt grateful. 
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- through his nose. “De fac’ is,” said Ching-Ching, with the 
- “You asleep, Chingy?” asked Samson, giv- air of a man resolved upon making a clean 
ing him a push. breast of everything, “dere was much mys- 


' “Now, Missa Grunt. Eh, what all dis?” tery bout my fader, and dere am some still, 
' replied Ching-Ching. “Oh! it you, Sam- Dere also a lilly mystery bout me.” 

my? You hab been asleep.” “Dat berry aperiant,” said Samson. 

' The boldness of the attack and the bare- “And de mystery am involved in bobscur- 
faced nature of the assertion quite took the ity,” Ching-Ching went on, “which I am 
wind out of Samson’s sails, and left him spending all my life to reweal, and when I 
' powerless to answer. know it, I tell you right off, Sammy, because 
He wisely waived the point. you my friend.” 

f “Chingy,” he said, “I hab a question to “Tank you, Chingy.” 

ask you.” “Dere am some mystery in some people's 
' “Gib it mouf,” replied Ching-Ching, af- lives,” pursued Ching-Ching, “but mine de 
' fably; “out wif dat question, and get back most worreful when you know de trufe, 
| de trufe.” Sammy.” eg 

' “Tt ’bout your fader,” said Samson ; “was Ah! when I know dat,” said Samson, 


he a real remperor ?” quite innocently. , 
x Ching-Ching rested his chin upon his Ching-Ching looked at him as if he 
*hand for half a minute before replying, Sam- cate oe he spoke sarcastically, but sarcasm 
~ son looking at him intently. og 0 pers cpa seit dts ted P 
" “Sammy,” he said at last, “de trufe had OF eae peppers i wees 
DM berrer come out. You tink de same, I am cooling drink, and Ching-Ching having at- 
Re cure?” | tended to him, came back and resumed the 
— : conversation. 
OBE a nll Sind tader ate we “Tt allus a moral maximum wif my fader 
_ to tell de trufe,” he said, “but, although it 
5 a pia ES hie ee am a lilly mg: was him moral, I berry much afraid dat he 
ing. ‘ ; ae ebber know a remperor dat + act up to it. Down in de quarter where 
wasn't real: 
we lib he was known as Lying Ole Chingy, 
Z This question, put with much innocence, and nobody believe nuffin’ dat he say unless 
was a staggerer, and Samson rubbed his dey hab de oracular debblestation ob de 


~ wool with his big bony fist. fac’. 


> He was a long time answering, but at “Dat was berry unkind, Chingy.” 
length he said: “So it was, Sammy; but, nebberdeless, let 
| “No, Chingy.” me say dat I tink he not get his reperation 
“Den why do you ask if my fader wat a for nuffin’. He was once took into a court 
real remperor ?”’ ob law as a witness, when two ob de neigh- 


Another staggerer, and Samson rubbed his pors fight, dat fight arisin’ out ob de incat- 
head until he threatened to denude it of the tiousness ob our pieman, who wink at de — 
wool. baker’s wife when de baker was looking.” 


Ching-Ching looked at him out of the cor- “De willain, Chingy.” : 
net of his eye and fanned himself lightly and “Aye, de willain, Sammy; but de baker 
elegantly. was apromp’ man. He put down him bread 

“Perhaps, Sammy,” he said, “you wish to basket and kick up de pie-tin. Den dey close 
put de question anoder way?” and de fight dat ensued was pleasing to de. 3 

“T tink I do, Chingy.” lubbers ob peace. While it was goin’ on, my = 
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and when he come home he Squared accounts 


3 _ mystery ob my life will be revealed.” 
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Handsome Harry Against Hits Own Country. 


moder and me, wif de objec’ ob saving pri- we must return to the deck, where our hero 
vate proppery, gathered up de bread and de had rather an anxious time of it, for the 
pies and took dem home, while my fader Spitfire and the Russian were yet astern, oc. 
helped de combattlements wif a few friendly casionally throwing up lights, and illu 
words, such as ‘On him eye now, young pie- ing the sea for miles around. 
man;’ ‘Gib him ene in de ribs, baker,’ and so Whenever they did this, a gun from one or 
on. When de fight was ober dey discober the other was quickly aimed and fired at the 
de absence ob dere goods, and rush away to Belvedere—happily without effect. It Wis 
de magistrate, who gib dem bof summernses difficult either to judge distance or to aim 
on de spot, so as to swell de ’checker, which correctly, under the circumstances. 
was getting low.” But still our hero, as we have already re- 
“What de ’checker, Chingy ?” marked, was anxious, for it appeared to him 
“De money-box ob de court, Sammy. To that his foes were gaining ground upon him, 
resoom: My fader was summoned as a wit- and that each time a shot was aimed its 
ness, and when he got in de box, de magis- whistle was louder, and that every fresh 
trate, who know him well, say: ‘Sware dat light burned seemed to be brighter. 
man not to tell de trufe, and anything but de ‘For the present, Ira,” he said,-as he paced 
trufe.” So dey serve my fader dat way, and the deck, “it matters not—but the dawn will 
he let the whole story out, dow:) to me and come, and then——” 3 


my moder habing in a friendly way collected “Fight then,” remarked Ira, coolly. 
de bread and pies.” 


“Well enough for you and me,” returned 
“Did he, Chingy ?” Harry, “but I must think a little of the 
brave hearts by whom I am surrounded.” 
“True, Harry.” 


“There are many men on board who have 


minat- 


“He did, and he was ordered to disgorger 
de whole lot, but, Owing to circumstantials 
Ober which we had no controlel, it couldn’t 
be done.” 

“Why not, Chingy?” asked Samson, see- 


ing that his friend paused. ‘What was de iV on aed Tt eae a 
circumstantials ?” : 


“My moder had sold de bread, Sammy “You!” remarked Harry ; “and pray where 
, 7 9 i ?” 
and I had been up all night playing wif de “° YOUTS! Bee 
pies.”’ “Love is blind,” said Ira, with a laugh; 
“Dat is, Chingy, you——” “do you not remember something when we 
“I played wif dem until dey was aot ft to Were last at Fortalega?” 


hearts.”’ 


look at, and den I put ’em out ob sight.” “Oh! yes, the gentle Ximena ; ut I 
The light of the whole truth dawned upon thought - merely a Daseiig flirtation.’ ; 
Samson, and he grinned all over his face. So I intended it to be,” said Ira; “but, 


Ching-Ching smiled rather sadly, as jf alas! while I toyed with the snare it closed 
these reminiscences were rather troubling “Pon me. Another light —our friends are 
than otherwise. active.” | 

Samson broke rather-a long silence. “I see but one—the Russian.” 


“What was de end ob it, Chingy?” he said. “The Spitfire has fallen astern—she has 
“My fader had to pay for de lot, Sammy, lost the wind.” 


“Oh, friendly wind,” muttered Harry, “be 
kind to me yet. Leave the Russian.” 

“T fear it will not hearken, for he seems to 
be coming up hand over hand.” 
“In that case,” said Harry, “I must pur- 
€ an old tactic, which I think will astonish 
him. Send the men aloft to shorten sail.” 
“Are you mad, Harry?” 
“And when the next light burns out,” pur- 
ed our hero, not heeding him, “let every 


wif my moder and me.” 

“Was all dis at Pekin?” 

“Oh, no, Sammy.” 

“Den your fader not lib there ?” 

“Not altogedder; but don’t ask questions, sy 
Sammy, as de time not come for a full rebe- 
lation. One day you shall know all—de 


Leaving the two friends conversing thus, sy 
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their guns.” unswerving regularity unmoved by the 
' “I understand now,” said Ira; “but it may wishes of man. —- 
fail.” Harry desired a long night, but the dawn ae 


_ “It may,” returned Harry, “but at the came all to soon, and as the gray light crept 
/ worst it will be no more than a hand-to-hand up the sky, he cast anxious looks astern, to 
' fight, and an end to us all.” see if either of his foes were at hand. 

F “No,” said Ira, grimly, “but few care to The Russian he did not fear, for he had 
face that end.” good reason to suppose that he was too much 
| He went away, and swiftly and silently the crippled to pursue, but the Spitfire had been 
' word was passed round. The men crept untouched, and it was possible she might 
aloft like shadows, and hid themselves as have caught the breeze again, 

much as possible in the rigging. For a few minutes after the first light in 
' Another light shot up into the sky, showed the morning, the sea lay cold and sullen, 
' the Russian nearer on the starboard side. awaiting the advent of the sun. Up at last 
' The breeze seemed to be with her, but it came, and in a moment every wave Was 
strange to say, the Spitfire was nowhere to rippling with gold. 

- be seen. Harry anxiously swept the horizon with 
3 The light died out, and the sails of the his glass. All clear? No! 

3 Belvedere were folded with wondrous rapid- ‘A sail!” cried the man at the masthead. 
ity, and she rode under bare poles. Yes, there it was, peeping above the sea, 
The Russian, unconscious of this tactic, but the ship—whatever it was—was yet hull 


came heavily and sullenly on, with her great down. 4 
sails bellying out before the breeze. “Land in the lee bow!” cried the man 5 
; i 


She was dead upon the track of our hero’s again. 
Harry turned and beheld the coast of 


France lying like a cloud before him. This +. 
was not a welcome sight, and while he was a 
thinking so, another cloud rose upon the a 
other side, and that was England. : 

The Channei was narrowing, and danger | 
was gathering thick and fast. Sail after a 
her deck a host of dead and wounded. sail arose ahead, while the one behind rose a 
Great and terrible was the uproar which higher. The pursuer, if such it should _ 
_ followed, and the startied foe sprang to their prove to be, was gaining ground. a 
_ guns and fired haphazard into the darkness. “I’m darned,” muttered Bill Grunt, as he 

But they had been carried beyond the Bel- and his friend Cutten took in the scene— 
vedere, and every shot was harmless. That “I’m darned if the time of the Belvedere 
_ well-manned craft, with canvas speedily re- ain’t almost up.” ey 
- set, went round her stern and sailed away “Which incloods us,” said Cutten, gloomi- - a 
upon another tack. ly. r 

The Russian, bewildered and crippled, 
could not follow, and our hero and his men 


for the first time were safe. will swing.” 
“Wot for?” 


. “Because we ain’t done nothing—which is 
| j ¢- 4 mortal offence when ye goes before a 


| 
CHAPTER VIII. | ' jury.” 
“There’s one chap aboard as won't swing, 


2 
THE DAWN. I bet.” 
| “Who's that, Eddard?” 


+ craft, and came so closely that she almost 

' ran her down. Her officers, with their eyes 

' ahead, saw not her hull and tapering masts, 

' until a roar was heard, and a mass of flame 

lit up the sky and sea. 

_ Then the shot crashed through the huil of 
the Russian, cut her rigging, and flung upon 


“Well, as for us,” said Bill Grunt, turning 
his quid about philosophically, some of us 
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_ There are times when we wish the hours “Ching-Ching.’” | | % 
to crawl, and times when we wish even days “Oh! he,” exclaimed Bill, “in course he 
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won't. He'll soap the judge and jury, and 
the ole bilin of ‘em, so that they will not 
only let him off, but I'll take odds that the 
judge recommends him to the government 
for a pension.” 

“What a blessed thing it is to hab true 
frens,” said the voice of the individual allud- 
ed to, as he stepped up to them, fresh and 
smiling. “Oh, how like you, my own true 
frens.” 


“I didn’t say it in a friendly sperrit,” re- - 


turned Bill Grunt, candidly, “for I only 
meant to say as you would work it somehow. 
You ile everybody so that you must travel 
easily.” 


bs 


“De soft words butter de parsnips,” said 
Ching-Ching. 

‘“No—that’s where you’re wrong, Mister 
Ching-Ching—they don’t.” 

“I got dat saying from my fader,” replied 
our friend, as he turned away, ‘““who was de 
best hand at de proverb making dat ebber 
lib.” 

“What is it, Chingy?” asked Harry, as the 
Chinee rushed up to him. 

“One ob de wounded dead, Missa Harry.” 

“Who was it?” 

“His name Small, Missa Harry.” 

Harry knew every man on board, and all 
that concerned him. He promptly replied: 

“Single—but with a widowed mother. I 
will not forget her.” 

“Berry kind, Missa Harry,” said Ching- 
Ching, and then he hung fire, as if he had 
something to say, and did not like to utter 
it—but he spoke again in a moment or two. 

“Missa Harry,” he said, “I got a lilly 
widowed moder.” 

“Oh! have you?” replied our hero, a little 
doubtfully ; “I dare say that she gets on very 
well without you.” 

“Missa Harry,” he said, “I de joy and 
comfort ob dat lonely woman—I am de sole 
support ob her aged life.” 

“Are you, indeed—and where does she 
live, pray?” 

“Oh! Missa Harry—what a question. At 
Pekin, to be sure.”’ 

“Oh! she lives at Pekin?” 

“Yes, Missa Harry, and I was tink- 
ing—” 

“Thinking of what?” 


, 
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“Ob what would become ob her, Miss; 
Harry, if I die.” 

Ching-Ching shook his head mournfully, § 
and seemed to be the picture of woe. 

Harry waited for him to go on. | 

“When I’m gone, Missa Harry,” proceed. 
ed our friend, “and she got no more money, | 
den what become ob her?” | 

“T fear,”’ said Harry, “that she must go to | 
the work-house.”’ 


“No work-houses in Pekin, Missa Harry.” 
“Then she must live upon her friends,” 
“She got no frens.” 
“Then I really cannot suggest anything.” 
“P’r’aps, Missa Harry,” said Ching-Ching, | 
“you would send her a lilly money?” 

“Of course I would.” | : 

“And a lilly on account now, Missa Harty, © 
which you gib to me——” 

“That will do,” said Harry. “I under- 
stand you now.  Ching-Ching, you are a 
humbug. Go away—I cannot be bothered 
with you now. Send Mr. Staines to me.” 

Ching-Ching went and delivered this mes- 
sage at once in his own terms—informing 
the rather startled American that “Missa 
Harry was looking for him all ober de ship, 
and was a-lifting eberybody’s hair by de way 
he swar about him.” 


Ira, who was only partaking of a little re- 
freshment, which the duties of the night had 
rendered necessary, hastened to the deck, 
where he found Harry examining the vari- 
ous.sails in sight. 


“Nothing here that we need fear,” he said, 
calmly, to the wonderment of Ira, who ex- 
pected a little reproach; “mostly fishing 
smacks and traders—our friend behind is 
the only one thing I fear.” 


“And she is hull up. Let me look at her. ’ 

Ira Staines examined the approaching ves- 
sel closely for a long time, and then he re- 
turned the glass to Harry, saying, coolly: 

“It’s the Spitfire, bringing a regular gale 
with her. In an hour she will be upon us.” 

“Amen!” said Harry; “we will fight to the 
end. But ere we fire a shot, ask if any of 
the men care to leave us. They can easily 
get to land, or be picked up by a boat.”’ 

Ask the men such a question! Ira laughed, 
but he put it to them, and they one and all 
thanked the captain for his well-intentioned 


a ds lilt 


iudness, but preferred staying where they 
Tra bore their words back, and Harry 
‘smiled. It was not the first tribute of their 
affection which he had received. 

- “Come one—come all,” he said to himself, 
“and comes he slow or comes he fast, it is 
but death that comes at last. Earth has not 
many ties for me. Juanita alone—and she—- 
- well! she says she loves me, and may miss 
me for a while. For her sake, I hope she 
' may be like other women, whose hearts are 
_ but caskets which hold the jewels of men’s 
' love—when one is removed another can take 
its place.” | 

_ “The Spitfire comes apace,” broke in Ira 
' Staines—‘‘a gallant craft of a gallant coun- 
‘try. Pity she is not upon a better errand 
than hunting her country’s children.” 
— “So it is, Ira,” replied Harry. 
' things are not right.” 

' “But they do not imagine themselves to be 
' in the wrong,” said Ira; “in fact, who does? 
_ All the world thinks it is right. A man 
' goes in for this or that, and stands up for it 
' —fights for it—dies for it; and the next day 
his neighbor goes in for something totally 
_ opposite, and dies for that, too. Who is 
_ right and who is wrong?” 

- “Who shall say, Ira?” returned Harry. 
' “In the meantime, however, here is the Spit- 
fire, and, if I mistake not, she is getting 
ready to give us a warm salute.” 

Ira cast a look at the great ship fast bear- 
ing down upon them, then glanced at the 
land on either side, and muttered between 
’ his teeth: 

“The lion is in the toils at last—exit Bel- 
vedere.” 


“Such 
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CHAPTER IX. 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 
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ing as he lay beneath the shade of a tree in 
his garden. It was nothing to 
had cooling drinks to hand, and the soothing = 
presence of his fair daughter Juanita, and = 
her companions, Ximena and Inez. 
passed him liquor, they fanned his walnut 


It was a hot day at Fortalega, and every- 
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countenance, but still he muttered anathe- 
mas on the day and the heat thereof. 

But was it all the heat? 

When men are put out by their private af- 
fairs, they generally find a public subject to 
growl at. The unsuccessful speculator is 
the first to feel a change in the weather, and “a 
the last to admit the beauty of a landscape. es 
Now, it may happen that Don Salvo has e 
some trouble which leads him to rail against 
the sun. Let us draw nigh and listen. 

“It is useless to fan me, Juanita,” he cried; 
“the sun bakes through everything. The 
very wind is red hot.” 

“Not so bad as that,” replied Juanita; “the 
day is the warmest we have known, but in 
an hour the sun will be down.” 

“Leaving the earth like a red-hot ball,” 
growled the don, “steaming and giving forth 
poisonous odors throughout the night.” 

“Better the heat than the cold,”’ chimed in 
Ximena. “I remember when we were driven 
from our course in rounding the Cape, and 
were carried right away down among the 
icebergs. Ugh! what agony it was. Noth- 
ing kept out the cold—men died, others lost 
fingers and limbs, and we poor women 
wrapped from head to heels in thick clothes. 
What mummies we must have looked. We 
were nearly dead, when the wind changed 
and brought us back again.” ; 

“They took good care of you,” growled 
the don. 

“They did.” 

“A fool or two on board in love with you, 
I suppose.” 

“Oh, no!” said Ximena, laughing; “love 
does not flourish among the icebergs. Man 
can think of nothing but of getting warm. 
Love blooms where the sun shines.” a 

“And it shines here,” said the don. “Give a 
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body said so. Not that it was ever very cool 
in that most reputable town, but on this par- 
ticular occasion it was hotter than usual, and 
even those born and bred under a tropical 
sun, panted, groaned and growled at the 


heat. 
Don Salvo in particular found it very try- 


me some iced lemonade, Juanita.” 

His daughter passed a large tumbler, and 
the old man drank as men drink in hot cli- 
mates. Then the main cause of his irrita-_ 
tion escaped his lips. 

“No news of the Belvedere,” he said. 
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Juanita’s eyelids drooped, and she put up 
her fan so as to hide her face from her com- 
panions. Ximena and Inez exchanged com- 
passionate glances. 

“It is six months since we heard from him 
in Russia,” pursued the don, “where he had 
calmly put my property into the very jaws 
of the lion. I knew what would come of it.” 

“And what has come of it?” demanded 
Juanita, turning suddenly upon him. 

“Why—why,” said the don, taken a little 

aback, being, in fact, a little afraid of his 
| daughter, “the Belvedere is lost.” 
a6 “You suppose so, you mean.” 
3 “Where is she, then?” demanded the don, 
Bag with a furious movement of his hand; “why 
is it that we have heard nothing all this 
time?” 

“Russia is a long way off,” said Juanita, 
“and our post is very irregular. Two mail 
3 boats were lost in the storm this spring.” 
Et “What of that?” demanded Don Salvo. 
‘aas “He ought to have written every mail, as 

. wise men do. He must have known how 

anxious I should be about my property. How 
dare he risk losing the Belvedere?” 

“He took it from you, with your leave to 
risk all in our cause,” replied Juanita. 

“Our cause!” 

“Yes, father,” said Juanita, “our cause— 
or my cause, if you, in your old age, can for- 
get your wrongs. Had he done less than he 
has done, he would never have been my 
love.” 

| “And being your love, now he is perfec- 
tion,” sneered her father. “Oh, this hand- 
; some boy of yours cannot err!” 
Juanita did not reply, but sat toying with 
a bunch of grapes, until one of the servants 
of the house appeared with a salver in his 
hand. 
“Letters, senor,” he said. 
The don sat up and took the packet—a 
goodly bundle of letters, witn European 
| postmarks. 
iy . “Any for me?” asked Juanita. 
| ” replied the old Spaniard, rapidly 
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“None, 
ie scanning the directions. 

ia) 3 Juanita sighed heavily, and Ximena, 

; ht drawing near, placed her hand in hers. Don 

=) Saag Salvo selected a particular letter and broke 

2 ee the seal. He read a line or two and his face 

darkened savagely, 
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“As I said,” he cried; “the fool has risk4Me} 
all and lost it.”’ 

“What fool?” demanded Juanita. 

“Your Handsome Harry.” 

“He is no fool,” she replied; “and ere you 
condemn, let me know what he has lost ?” 

“The Belvedere.” 

“Has he lost his life?” : 

‘Hear what my agent says,’’ said the don, § 
and throwing down the envelope, he read: § 
““The Spitfire left here, commissioned by 
Government to seek out the Belvedere, and 
capture or sink her. Your friend who com- § 
mands has so far forgotten himself as to do 
a little bit of piracy——’ ” 

“That is false,” interrupted Juanita. 

“*To do a little bit of piracy,’ ”’ continued 
the don, reading, “ ‘and to bring upon him- 
self the wrath of Russia. The emperor 
there, too, has sent out craft in search of 
him, and I think you may say adieu to the 
Belvedere. He must come down the Chan- 
nel, and he cannot escape such craft as are 
sent against him.” 

“There,” said the don, “what think you of 
that, Juanita?” 

“That he will meet his foes, 
them,” she replied. 

“Stay a moment,” cried the don, turning 
the letter over, “here is a postscript; listen— 
‘I have just heard that the Spitfire met the 
Belvedere and blew her all to pieces, and 
that half her men are killed, and the others 
being brought prisoners to land. I cannot 
ascertain if your friend is among them or 
not.’ Does that convince you?” . 

“No,” replied Juanita, “not that. It is all 
hearsay. I will not believe that any man, or 
men, can conquer my Harry until I see it 
with my own eyes. No, he is living still, and 
will return to give that letter the lie.” 

“Which he does now,” cried Harry, 
springing out of the shrubbery. ‘My dar- 
ling Juanita.” 

“Eh! what is this?” said the don, rubbing 
his eyes,.as Juanita and Harry closed in a 
fond embrace. ‘Surely it is not you? ” 

“Oh, yes, it am, Missa Don Salvo,” re- 
plied Ching-Ching, as he advanced with a 
conciliatory wriggle. ‘He come back alive 
and well, soam I. Berry glad you must be 
to see us both, Missa Don Salvo.” 


“As far as he goes, I am glad to see him,” 


and thrash 
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et rned the don; “but I thiek that as far 

is you are concerned, | could have survived 
four absence, and also that of your dark 
friend—what’s his name: ei 

“Him christened Sammy Samson,” said 

“hing-Ching; “but better known among him 
friend as lubly Sammy, owin’ to him lilly- 
white complexion, and de way he roll him 
eyes about. Come forrard, Sammy, and 
peak to your ole fren de don, who ’bout to 
ax us bof what we like to drink.” 

~The don might have been about asking 
that question, but, if so, he must have 
changed his mind, for without pressing 
liquor in any shape or form, he turned to 
arry and said: 

“The Belvedere?” 

_ “She lies in the harbor,” replied Harry, 

“with many an honorable scar upon her, but 

otherwise safe and sound.” 

' “The blessed saints be praised,” 

the don. 

“TJ wonder what in dis tankard?” said 

Ching-Ching—‘‘dis one dat de don meant to 
ax us to drink out ob?” 

' “Let me taste him, Chingy.” 

_ “Me de best taster, Sammy.” 

_ Chingy tasted some very good claret, to the 

extent of about a quart, then passed it over 

to Sammy, who calmly finished the rest. 

This feat, however, passed unnoticed by the 

others, to whom was now added Ira Staines, 

an object of some interest to Ximena. 

“T tink dat rader an inferior sort ob 
drink,” said Ching-Ching, in an undertone; 
“suppose we try de nex’ tankard?”’ 

- This was the don’s own drink, and Ching- 
‘Ching had just raised it to his lips when the 
Spaniard turned and caught him in the act. 

3 “What are you doing there, you low 
thief?” grunted the don; “put that tankard 
down.” 

' “Missa Don Salvo,” replied Ching-Ching, 
Bhanding the ‘ankard back with his most 
“dignified air, “it plain to me dat you hab neb- 
‘ber been in Pekin, and dat you nebber see 
“my fader.” 

; “No, I have not,” said the don; 
she?” 

- “De proudest born man ob de race ob man- 
_darins,” replied Ching-Ching. “T not a 
proud man, and I scorn to name all him 
titles, but Sammy know dem well. He am 


muttered 


“who was 


a true genlyman, and when you go to him % 


house, you don’t wait for de drink, for he 
keep tankards on ebery table in de house, 
and all re way up-stairs, wif a lilly boy by 
each to fill up as soon as de guests empty 
dem. Ask Missa Harry if it am not true.” 

It was a bold stroke to refer to his cap- 
tain, and very nearly brought ruin upon 
him, for Harry overheard his name being 
mentioned, and looking up from Juanita’s 
side, inquired what was wanted. 

“I gib your name, Missa Harry,” said 
Ching-Ching, softly, “as a referee to de re- 
spectability and generalosity ob my unfor- 
tunate fader.” 

“Oh, yes, he was right enough,” rejoined 
Harry, carelessly, and resumed his conver- 
sation with Juanita. 

The don did not accept this as any very 
strong confirmation of Ching-Ching’s asser- 
tion, but as he had recovered the Belvedere, 
he was disposed to be hospitable, and he bade 
Ching-Ching and Samson help themselves, 
which they did very liberally, insomuch that 
within half an hour Harry suggested that 
they had better return to their ship. 

“Missa Harry,” said Ching-Ching, rising 
and balancing himself rather unevenly, 
“your word am de law, for of all de noble 
noblemen which eber was born you am de 
most scrumptiousest; and if eber I come 
into my propepry ob which my moder was 
robbed by de unscrupulosity ob an uncle who 
lib nex’ door to de pawnshop, and was con- 


stantly goin’ in and out wif bits ob furni- 


ture, until dere was nuffin’ left but de han- 
dle ob de pump and two odd shoes, which 
belong to de lodger wif de wooden leg——” 

“What’s all this about?” demanded the 
don, rather astonished at the long-winded 
address of our friend. 

“You had better go on board, Ching- 
Ching,” said Harry. 

“Would you hab me leabe afore I take 
leabe ob de fairest ob de fair sects dat eber 
fell on dis vision ob mine? Oh, no, Missa 
Harry, you not wish dat, for it eber a motto 
ob yours to suspect de fair sex.” 

“Indeed it is not,” said Harry. 
not do such a thing.” 


“T would 


“Den your natural way ob tinking am al-_ 
tered,” returned Ching-Ching, who had no 
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still, if you hab got into de decline ob lub, it 
no reason why I should. I suspect de fair 
sects one and all, and so Sammy, only he 
not quite de proper way ob showing it, for 
if, instead ob grinning at ’em for half an 
hour, he was to go up and gib dem one 
squeeze, he do much berrer work in half a 
minute. But dat him lilly failing, in which 
he berry much like a genlyman I know in 
Pekin, who was once—once in pardnership 
wif my fader.” 

“Have you had enough of this?” asked 
the don. 

“Let him go on for a minute,” replied 
Harry, seeing that the ladies were very 
much amused. 

“Dey begun bisness in dis way,” continued 
Ching-Ching. “My fader meet him one day 
and say: 

“How do, Ki-kow ?’ 

“Ki-kow make a bow, and say: 

“ ‘How de do, Ching-Ching’s fader?’ ” 

“What an extraordinary style of address!” 
exclaimed Don Salvo. 

“My fader was called ‘Ching-Ching’s 
fader’ from him birf,” replied Ching-Ching. 

“But how could that be? You were not 
born.” 

“And dat de berry reason dat I not able to 
tell you why dey call him so,” returned 
Ching-Ching, amiably. 

“And now I resume my lilly story. My 
fader say: 

“ ‘Ki-kow, let us go into pardnerships and 
sell tings.’ 

“ ‘What tings?’ ax Ki-kow. 

“Hats, boots, and fire-irons. You hab de 
muriney, Ki-kow, and I hab de bisness de- 
bility.’ 

“Ki-kow see dat at once, and so dey take 
a shop. 

“Ki-kow buy de tings, and my fader go be- 
hind de counter.” 

“With Ki-kow, of course?” said the don. 

“No,” replied Ching-Ching; “Ki-kow not 
habing de bisness debility leabe all dat to 
my fader and go home.” 

“What a fool!” muttered the don. 

“De first day come to a close,” continued 
Ching-Ching, ‘‘and my fader put up de shut- 
ters and go home. 

“On de way he met Ki-kow. 

“ ‘Sold anyting?’ ax Ki-kow. 
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“<Three set #b fire-irons,’ reply my fader. 

“*Dat good,’ say Ki-kow. 

“*Berry good,’ say my fader. 

“And den dey shake hands and part. 

“De nex’ night dey meet again. 

“Sold anyting?’ ax Ki-kow. 

“ <Seben lilly boys’ hats,’ say my fader. 

“Dat good,’ say Ki-kow. 

“ ‘Berry good,’ say my fader. 

“And dey shake hands agen and part. De 
nex’ day my fader sell seben lilly boys’ coats ; 
de nex’ day seben lilly boys’ breeches; den 
seben lilly boys’ pair ob boots, and. den 
come de crisis ob de pardnerships.” 

Ching-Ching paused to give effect to his 
story, and all his listeners were interested in 
spite of themselves. 

As for the narrator, his face was porten- 
tous, and with a gentle wave of his fan he 
drew their attention to the conclusion of his 
narrative. 

“Tt was a summer eve,” he said, “and de 
sun had gone to rest. 

“All de lilly boys in de street had been 
fetch: by dere angry moders and whipped 
wif de warious domestric instrlements and 
sent to bed, when Ki-kow walk unspectedly 
into de shop just as my fader was washin’ 
him face behind de counter before goin’ 
home. a 

““*T eome,’ say Ki-kow, ‘to know what you 
hab sold to-day ?’ 

“*Seben lilly pairs ob boys’ socks,’ my 
fader say. 

“ ‘Den,’ say Ki-kow, ‘as we doin’ a berry 
brisk trade jes’ now, p’r’aps we berrer look 
into de munney part ob it.’ 

“My fader,” continued Ching-Ching, 
“didn’t make no reply until he had wipe 
ebery corner ob him handsome face dry wif 
de towel, and put away de soap, and trow 
de dirty water out ob de front door into de 
hat ob a blind man who, in de obstinacy ob 
him nature, was passing at de time. Den 
him come back and say to Ki-kow: 

“‘Dere am no munney.’ 

“*No munney!’ say Ki-kow. 

“ ‘No,’ say my fader. ‘I do de bisness on 
credit.’ 

“Dat bad,’ say Ki-kow, ‘but if de people 
good, it all right I s’pose. Let me look at de 
book.’ 

“On dis my fader turn lilly, white and 


Mbring out de book, gibing it to Ki-kow up- 
side down, in de hope dat he read it some- 
how, but Ki-kow put de book right, and put- 
ting on him spectacle, read out de account, 
and den he burst out into de fury. 

“Mrs, Ching-Ching dis account am to,’ 
he say; ‘am dat your wife?’ 

“Tt am,’ say my fader. 

‘And who de seven lilly boys?’ 

‘“ “My offspring,’ say my fader. 

“Why, dis am a gross swiddle,’ say Ki- 
_kow. 

“On dis my fader feel him touched on de 
point ob honor, and he rise up—‘And dis all 
' de tanks I get,’ he say, ‘when I bring all de 
-frens I hab in de world to gib de bisness a 
‘start?’ 
| “Ki-kow close de book, catch hold ob him 
‘near de bottom; and gib my fader such a 
whack on de head dat it heard two doors 
off, where my moder lib, wif myself and six 
‘lilly broders. ‘Come on,’ she say, ‘dat Ki- 
_kow am up to some trick.’ So off we all go, 
“mose of us wif de fire-irons which my moder 
‘bought, and de baby, bless him, toddling up 
‘in de rear wif de rolling-pin, and in a few 
‘minutes de shop was cleared ob all ’cept Ki- 
‘kow, who was under de counter. And dat 
was how de pardnership ended. And now I 
tink we hab a lilly more drink-——” 

“No more,” said Harry. 

“One lilly drop.” 

“Not one drop. Good-night.” 

_ “Good-night, ladies and genlymen,” said 

Ching-Ching, as he and Sammy bowed low. 
~ “Come along, Sammy.” 

They took a most affecting adieu, and the 
two friends, with just a little shakiness about 
the legs, sauntered down the walk. When 
‘they had reached a rather retired spot Ching- 
Ching paused, and turning up his leg, 
brought down a bottle from his back. 
“Wurra dat?” asked Sammy. 

» “We see in a moment,” replied Ching- 

Ching, neatly knocking the top off; “try 
_ him.” 

“It berry good stuff,” said Sammy, roll- 
ing his eyes; and they finished the bottle be- 
tween them. 

' “Now, Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, “I tink 
dat we bof about ready for.a lilly fun.” 

_ “But Massa Harry say we am to go 
_ aboard,” 
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“But he not say when, Sammy, so we 

obey him by and by,” replied Ching-Ching, 

cunningly. “Come along, ole boy.” 


And tempter and tempted turned into the - 
town to make a night of it. 


ee 


f 


CHAPTERX./ § ™ 


HARRY’S STORY. 


“Now that your two friends are gone,” 
said Don Salvo, “give us the story of the 
Belvedere’s adventures.” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed the ladies; “let us 
hear all that you have been doing.” 

Harry was not a bad hand at story-telling, 
and he told them all he had to tell, much of 
which, of course, is already known to our 
readers. We will take him at the perilous 
pass with the Spitfire, in which we left him. 

“Tt seemed to me,” he said, “as if there 
was no possible escape from this dilemma. 
I looked before, and I looked behind. Ahead 
was the narrow channel, where the firing of 
guns would bring out fifty enemies in five 
minutes; behind, a foe of five times my 
strength, bent upon my destruction. Of 
course I could make a fight of it, and hand 
to hand would care for no man; but with 
ships it is different. Weight tells in cannon 
warfare, and the heaviest cannon-shot makes 
the biggest hole.”’ 

“That’s true,” said the don. 

“IT am glad no cannon-shot struck you, 
Harry,” said Juanita, with a shudder. 

“In that case,” returned Harry, “I should 
have joined the great army of men who have 
gone before. But to my story. The Spitfire: 
came on at a rapid rate, and threatened to 
be down on us long before noon. I half 
resolved to stand and fight for it; but then 
I thought of my men. We were not a match 
for a vessel of her weight, and I had no 
right to risk so much good flesh and blood 
in a doubtful venture. While I hesitated, a 
small fishing-smack ran close in to us, and [ 
feared I should run it down. I shouted, but 
the man on board only steered within a few ~ 
feet of us and tossed a book on board.” 

“How very odd,” remarked the don. 

“Very,” returned Harry; “but, odder still, 
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when I found what book it was—it being 
nothing more nor less than a book of pri- 
vate signals of the English navy. Inside 
was a slip of paper, on which was written, 
‘As a last resource—From a Friend.’ ”’ 

“Was there no name?” asked Juanita. 

“None,” returned Harry; “but I knew to 
whom I owed all this. Colonel Anderson, 
who had refrained until the last moment in 
performing what his country would have 
considered to be the act of a traitor.” 

“Was he on board that fishing-smack?” 
asked the don. 

“No,” replied Harry; “for you must re- 
member that I left him far behind; but I 
judged, and after learned as a fact, that he 
had posted the smack there in charge of a 


trusty servant to aid me at the last moment, 


and great was the gift he sent me. 

“T cared not now for a dozen Spitfires,” 
continued Harry, “for I opened the book, 
and looked out the signal, ‘Go on, and leave 
us—on secret service ;’ and when the Spitfire 
came near enough, we fired a gun to attract 
her attention, and signaled the words, “Who 
are you?’ She signaled back, evidently 
every man on board puzzled, and I could see 
a dozen glasses bent upon us. My answer 
was, ‘On secret service. Go on, we cannot 
stay,’ and putting the helm up, I boldly went 
about, and turned back upon my course.” 

“A daring act,” said Juanita. 

“Ves, I think it was a little so,” replied 
Harry modestly, “for it brought us within 
easy shot of the Spitfire. But the very bold- 
ness and the signals saved me. “On secret 
service’ puzzled and awed them, and al- 
though the officers walked uneasily about the 
deck, no man dared to check me, and I went 
upon my way. But the peril was not yet 
passed. They asked me if I had seen the 
Belvedere, and I replied, ‘Not half an hour 
ago.’ ‘Where?’ was their next question. I 
indicated where I had been myself about 
that time, and the huge man-of-war sailed 
away in that direction. In an hour we had 
lost sight of each other.” 

“Tt must have been an anxious time for 
you,” said Ximena. 

“For us all,” returned Harry. ‘The 
nerves of every man were strung up to the 
highest pitch. Not that we feared, for truer 
and braver men never walked upon planks 
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than those who step upon the craft I com- 
mand. One and every man likes to have a 
chance for his life, and to fight against some- 
thing like an even foe; but the Spitfire was 
out of all reason, and her presence showed 
what the Government thought of us. We 
hovered about throughout the day,” he went 
on, “and in the night crept down the chan-— 
nel, and by the following morning had the 
wide Atlantic before us. Then adverse 
winds set in, and storms drove us hither 
and thither, until I thought we should never 
reach Fortalega. But here we are at last, 
thank Heaven, safe and free from peril.” 

“Let us hope so,” said the don; and 
Juanita sighed an echo to that wish. 

“What! another letter, Pedro?” cried the 
don, as his servant appeared again with the | 
salver. 

“Ves: it’s for the English senor,” replied 
the man; ‘“‘the direction was imperfect, or 1t 
would have been left before.” : 

“From England, and Anderson’s writing,” 
said Harry; “excuse my haste, as it may 
bring me news of‘importance. Ha! I 
thought so. All is known, and they have 
news of this being my home. ‘But red-tape 
will save you for the time,’ Anderson says; 
‘and it will take several weeks for them to 
fit up a ship to send in pursuit of you. When 
you get this letter, clear out, and seek a safe 
hiding-place at once.’ ” 

“Away!” cried the don, tearing at his 
scanty locks. “Away, at once!” 

“Oh! there is no hurry,” said Harry, with 
a glance at Juanita. 

“There is,” answered the don. “Take the 
Belvedere to Jumna Bay—it is but three 
days’ sail from here—then return overland, 
and go on’ with your love foolery, if you 
will; but away now.” 

“Perhaps it would be wise to do so,” said 
Harry, rising. “I risk all selfishly. Juanita, 
for the present, adieu. I will return within | 
a week. Ladies, farewell. Good-by, don.” | 
and lightly touching Juanita’s cheek with his | 
lips, he turned and was gone. 

“When is this life of peril and adventure — 
to cease?” asked Juanita impatiently, “and 
when shall I and my love know peace?” 

“Not yet,” returned the don, ‘I was read: 
ing the stars last night, and they tell me that 
dark and dangerous roads yet lie before you 


b 


hero. He came upon the earth in troublous 
times,” 


CHAPTER XI} ay 
LEFT BEHIND. 


As Harry stepped upon the deck he was 
met by Bill Grunt, whose face was so full of 
expression that our hero feared something 
of great importance had occurred. 
 “Eddard ill,” said the boatswain; ‘dying, 
I’m inclined to think.” 
“Whor” asked Harry. 
“Axing your pardon, sir,” returned Bill, 

“him as you’ve knowed by the name of Cut- 
ten. I calls him Eddard, being on friendly 
-terms with him like.” 
Be “Ill, is he?” said Harry. 
“matter with him?” 
_ “The principal matter is that nigger Sam- 
' son, and that Chinee Ching-Ching. Eddard, 
if your honor remembers, was asleep on deck 
~when you left the ship.” 

_ “I don’t remember; but I have no doubt 
‘your statement is perfectly correct. Go on.” 
_ “Unfortunately for Eddard,” continued 
Bill Grunt, “he fell asleep right under the 
“pump, which was fixed for the purpose 0’ 
_taking some o’ the bilge-water out of the 
“ship, which Ching-Ching and Samson takes 
‘adwantage of by stealing up and pumping 
on Eddard, who was lyin’ on his back with 
his mouth open, which was, as one may say, 
his—his——” 
' “Custom in the afternoon,” put in Ira 
Staines ; “and a very bad custom, too. Well, 
did he swallow much?” 
-* “T reckon that he took in a quart afore he 
woke up,” replied Bill Grunt; “‘for, you see, 
‘it tackled him unawares, and run into him 
_ sharp, and ever since that he’s been in hago- 
_ nies.”’ 
— “T will look into it another day,” said 
_ Harry; “in the meantime, are all on board?” 
- “All but them two warmints——” 
“Two what?” 
_ “Axing your pardon, cap’en, but it slipped 
_ out, I being drove to hard words. All on 
board now but Samson and Ching-Ching.” 
- “T cannot wait even for them; we must 
4 rey at once. Up. with all sail. referee 
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: hide for a while. 


“Eh. aif t" 

“We are still pursued, Grunt, and must 
I am going to Jumna 
Bay.” 

“Eh, sir, I see.” 

“To leave you in charge, and return over- 
land to my friends here. Heave the anchor 
at once.’ 

Burying the troubles of Cathie for the 
time, Bill Grunt went about his other duties 
like a seaman. The anchor was raised, the 
canvas shaken out, and the Belvedere, like a 
thing of life, moved toward the sea. 

She crossed the bar in safety, and the 
helmsman, obeying a signal from our. hero, 
steered toward the south. It was now late 
in the afternoon, and the day was closing in 
—fortunately, as it happened; for the Belve- 
dere had not been half an hour on her way 
when a sail was reported on the horizon. 

A brief examination revealed this to be a 
British cruiser, heading for the port of For- 
talega, undoubtedly in pursuit of the Belve- 
dere; so the advice to hide had but come 
just in time. 

“Anderson, I thank you,” said Harry; 
“but for your kindness I might have been 
taken by surprise. A dozen cruisers might 
show now, but we are safe. The friendly 
night will soon be here, and yet, Ira, how I 
hate to fly.” 

“Not pleasant,” returned Staines; “but 
must be done occasionally, or we should 
never live to fight.” . 

“That is your view of the case.” 

“Tt is. Now, I wonder what yon cruiser 

<= 
“English, Staines.” 
“Oh, yes, of course; but I wonder what 
she knows, and how much information she 
has about us. Then, we have left Samson 
behind.” 

“If I thought him likely to come to harm, 
I would ‘return,” 
easy glance toward the port. 


“He has Ching-Ching with him, and that” 


is something.” 

“Ching-Ching is enough,” said Harry, with 
a smile. “I did not think of him at the mo- 
ment. I am content to leave him in the care 
of Ching-Ching.”’ 
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“He is the most extraordinary fellow I 
ever met,” said Harry; “but I do wish he 
was not quite so hard on Grunt and Cut- 
ten.” 

“Wish nothing of the sort,” said Ira 
Staines ; “it is aS good as a play to the men, 
and is the cheapest amusement they could 
have.” 

“The men must have some amusement, I 
suppose,” said Harry, and turned his at- 
tention to other matters. 

There was no particular danger from the 
approaching craft, as she was yet far away, 
and before she could get close enough to un- 
derstand the character of the Belvedere, 
night would be upon them; so we may safely 
leave our hero for the present and return 
to the shore to see what has become of the 
two important personages left behind. 

It was Ching-Ching who proposed to make 
a night of it, and Samson weakly fell into 
the snare set by his friend. But we will not 
blame him, seeing how absorbed his riature 
had become in that of Ching-Ching. 

“What shall we do, Chingy?” asked Sam- 
son as they left the grounds of the don be- 
hind. 

“Take whatever turn up,” replied Ching- 
Ching. “Come down dis road, p’r’aps dere 
sumfin’ goin’ on dere.” 

Our readers will probably remember that 
the don’s house stood a little way out of the 
town, and the road which Ching-Ching se- 
lected led back through the town toward 
the residence of the better class of people. 

At one of these places comething was 
going on. Music fell upon Chin-Ching’s 
ears, and his eyes beheld several servants at 
the gate—gorgeous creatures, who, like their 
brethren at home, were prepared either to 
prostrate themselves or elevate their noses, 
according to the individual with whom they 
came in contact. 

“Dis seem to be a sort ob party,” said 
Chingy. 

“Seem so, Chingy,” returned Samson. 

“Suppose we go?” 

“Go where, Chingy?” 

“To de party.” 

“But you not asked, ole boy.” 

“Dat nuffin’, I inwite myself. Keep up 
close, Sammy, and leabe the introducting to 


” 
me. 


, 


Samson was aghast at his audacity; but 
with an unswerving trust in his friend, he 
followed behind, and that most persuasive 
Chinee, putting on his best air, sauntered up 
to the servants. 

“Party begun yet?” asked Ching-Ching, 
affably. 

“Don’t know,” replied the foremost man. 

“Den go up and ax your missa,’’ said 
Ching-Ching, firing up, “and say dat de 
Mandarin Ching-Ching and the Prince 
Sammy Samson am here.” 

“Have you got an invitation, gentlemen?” 
asked the servant, rather taken aback by this 
boldness. 

“Do you tink dat I come wifout?” eva- 
sively replied Ching-Ching. 

“Beg pardon, gentlemen,” said the man, 
and held out his hand for the card. 

“T got him somewhere,” muttered Ching- 
Ching, feeling down in the depths of his 
trousers’ pockets, which, as we know, were 
somewhere by the calves of his legs. “I 
put him here berry careful. Sammy, hab 
you got de cards ob inwitation ?” 

“Me not see dem,” returned Samson, 
whose love of truth was unmistakable. 

“In course not,” said Ching-Ching read- 
ily, “as de enwelope was addressed to me. 
It berry unfortunate. I must hab left dem 
on my dressing-table, and we hab come so 
far, dat——” 

“Perhaps, if I took your names in, gentle- 
men,” suggested the servant, scarcely know- 
ing what to make of the business. 

“Aye, dat it,” said Ching-Ching; “tell 
your missa de Mandarin Ching-Ching and 
de Prince Sammy Samson am a-waiting at 
de gate; and be as quick as you can, as we 
am not ’customed to be kept outside any 
house,” and Ching-Ching fanned himself 
with his “high society” air, producing an 
immense effect. 

Now it so happened that the giver of the 
feast, a certain Don Valia, was a stranget 
in the land, having been but a three months’ 
resident in the place, and when his servants 
gave Ching-Ching’s message, he did not, as 
one might expect, order them off at once, 
but reflected wonderingly. 

“It may be,” he mused, “that I have for- 
gotten the names. But really—I do not-— 
Lucia, my love!” 


’ 


Lucia, his: wife, a handsome woman of 
about thirty, came over to his side and asked 
him what he wanted. 
“Do you remember a Mandarin Chin?” 
“Ching-Ching, senor,” corrected the ser- 
vant. 
“Thank you. Yes, Ching-Ching, and a 
Prince Sammy Samson?” 
“No, I cannot say I do,” replied his wife, 
after a little thought; “but really we have so 
‘many of all nations that I could not be posi- 
tive. Why do you ask the question?” 
' “They are waiting at the gate, having, as 
they declare, left their cards of invitation 
behind.” 
' “Oh, admit them!” said Lucia Valia. a i 
have no doubt that they belong to some good 
people here.” ‘ 
_ The servant accepted this as an intimation 
that he was to admit our friends, and has- 
'tening away, speedily ushered them into the 
' presence of the don. 
“How de do, sar?” said Ching-Ching, ex- 
3 tending his hand in his most friendly style; 
“berry glad to see you and your handsome 
Blady.”’ 
' The don looked at him curiously, and 
‘then glanced at his wife. She elevated her 
_ eyebrows, as much as to say, “I have not 
seen them before, and yet it may be per- 
- fectly correct.” 
_ Thereupon the don shook hands with 
Samson and Ching-Ching, and the latter 
_ went on: 
_ “Dis a berry lubly place of yourn, and I 
_ tink it berry much improved since I was last 
here.” 
'_ “Oh, then you visited it when the Eng- 
lish consul resided here,’”’ said the Spaniard. 
“Dat I did. Sammy know dat,” returned 
_ Ching-Ching. 
' “That is very fortunate,” said Lucia Valia, 
smiling; “for although the consul has moved 
away, he is here this afternoon, and will no 
doubt be glad to renew your acquaintance.” 
“Berry glad,” said Ching-Ching, with a 
very slight tremor in his voice, and Samson 
felt cold about the waist and seemed in- 
clined to sit down. 
“T saw him here a moment ago,” con- 
tinued the lady, looking about; “he cannot 
be far away.” 
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lady,” said Ching-Ching; “but for de pres- 


ent, me and de prince will take a lilly stroll 
about de grounds.” 

“And should you require any refresh- 
ment,” continued the don, “you will find 
such as my house affords in any of the tents 
scattered about.” 

“Oh, tank you,” said Ching-Ching, bow- 
ing as only Ching-Ching or his “‘fader” could 
bow, and then he led Samson away. 

“Do you know dat consul?” asked Sam- 
son, as soon as they were at a safe distance. 

“Berry well, Sammy.” 

“IT am berry glad of dat, Chingy, for me 
tink dat when you speak to de lady you was 
—joking.”’ 

“Oh, it no joke, Sammy, and it be no joke 
when me and de consul meet.” 

“How dat?” 

“Because I hab been up twice before him 
for lilly street rows and once for sumfin’ 
else, when he put me into his stable to keep 
until some ob my friends call for me, and 
den I make a hole in de roof and get away.” 

“Den,” said Samson, after a pause, 
“p’r’aps it much berrer dat you nebber meet 
again.” 

“Much berrer,” replied Ching-Ching ; “but 
come, Sammy, and let us moisten our lilly 
lips wif a lilly drink.” 

Before going into the tent near them, 
Ching-Ching peeped through the vpening, 
and took stock of those already there. He 
saw three or four servants and about a 
dozen guests—the latter regaling themselves 
with cooling drinks. The latter only con- 
cerned him, and as they appeared to be all 
strangers, he boldly swaggered in, followed 
by Samson. . 

“Tced lemonade, sar,”’ said one of the ser- 
vants, presenting a goblet. 

“Champagne cup,” said another. 

“Dat your’sort,” said Ching-Ching, taking 
the latter. “I just take de first pull, Sammy, 
for dat mouf ob yourn hold more dan a full 
measure.” 

Several of the guests looked at him and 
exchanged glances of surprise. Either un- 
conscious of or ignoring this fact, Ching- 
Ching lightened the goblet by at least a pint, 
and handed it to Samson, who justified his 
friend’s suspicions by finishing the rest. 


“Oh! we shall meet presently, handsome “Nice day for de garden-party,” said — a. 
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| Ching-Ching, addressing the guests gener- 
ally. 

They bowed stiffly, but none offered a 
verbal reply. 


“It reminds me ob dat party which my 
fader gib in Pekin to de remperor on de day 
dat him first chile born,’”’ pursued Ching- 
Ching; “only dat my fader’s party much 
larger.” 


“Indeed,” said one, and the rest began to 
think that they had underestimated Ching- 
Ching. 

“Dat party was p’r’aps de twelf wonder ob 
de world,” he went on; ‘“‘for dere was people 
ob all sorts and sizes from all quarters ob 
de globe, and ebery mandarin in de whole ob 
China. They began for to arrive afore de 
sun up, and at midnight de road was block 
wif those dat couldn’t get in. One ob de 
first to get dere was Prince Sammy Samson 
ober dere, who am present engage on a tray 
ob sponge cakes, and he know all "bout de 
magnificence ob dat entertainment.” 

“It was at Pekin?” remarked a lady. 

“At Pekin—in China—which am my natif 
land,” said Ching-Ching, with a pathetic 
wriggle. “Ah! I neber tink ob dat party 
wifout tinkin’ ob Pekin, and I neber tink 
ob my natif Pekin wifout a tear,” and, in 
confirmation of this assertion, he wiped the 
corner of his left eye with the fringe of his 
umbrella and sighed deeply. 


“When de remperor’s first chile was born,” 
he resumed, after a little pause, “de rem- 
peror, who was gracious enough to let him 
subjects pay for de festivities, look about 
him and say, ‘Whar am de man who can do 
honor to this occasion?’ and de popular voice 
say, “Ching-Ching’s fader,’ and so de rem- 
peror say to him servant, ‘Get me a cab— 
none ob you four-wheelers, but a yaller han- 
som—and let me call on him.’ So he arrive 
just as we was sitting down to dinner, and 
my moder fetch anoder knife and fork for 
him, which was a great misfortune for us 
lilly chaps, as he only left us a lilly bit ob 
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steak and no onions. De appletite ob dat old 
willain was downright sinful. 

“But, de dinner ober, he and my fader hab 
a pipe and chat, and de party was settled. 
All dat was great and noble come, and my 
fader order eberyting ob everybody dat 
would give him credit, and altogether it was 
a great suceess. About nine de remperor 
was taken home in a wheelbarrer, and de 
genlyman dat chrisen de baby fought de po- 
liceman and curl up de turncock, who was 
a-washing up de plates in de shrubbery. But 
my fader and moder was busy all day; in- 
stead ob stuffing themselves, dey was pack- 
ing what dey could and sending off de boxes 
by de canal boat, and as soon as it was dark ' 
dey put us lilly chaps in too, and off-we go. 
‘Dere,’ Said my farder, as he fill him pipe, ‘] 
tink dat I hab given a party which de people 
ob Pekin not forget for a long while,’ and no 
more dey nebber did—most of ’em ’member 
it to dis day—’specially dem as provided de 
provisions. Sammy, you better wash down 
dat second tray ob sponge wif somefin’—no 
man able to stand all dat.” | 

Samson, who had taken advantage of 
Ching-Ching’s yarn to consume about forty 
small cakes, looked up with a guilty start 
and came over. 

“Bring him some drink,” said Ching- 
Ching. 

A servant brought a tankard for each of 
them, and both quenched their thirst with a 
liberal drink, the guests looking on fairly 
amazed, and not knowing what to make of 
them. ' : 

“Dat story which I just tell you nuffin’ to 
one dat I know,” said Ching-Ching; “if 
you-——”’ 

“Come this way,” interposed the voice of 
Don Valia; “I am sure I saw them enter this 
tent.” 

H@ came in, followed by a tall, stout man, 
with an important look about him. Ching- 
Ching glanced at him, and fell back a step. 

“Here a pretty go, Sammy,” he whispered: 
“dat de English consul.” 


[THe Enp.] 
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The next number (11) will contain the exciting story entitled: “HANDSOME 
HARRY FIGHTING THE PIRATES; or, THE MYSTERY OF THE CLIFFS.” 
the author of “HANDSOME HARRY.” 
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No. 41, The Boys of New York End Men’s 
Joke Book,—Contain.ag a great variety of the 
latest jokes used by the most famous end men, 
No amateur minstrels is complete without this 
wonderful little book. Price 10cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York, 


No, 42. The Boys of New York Stump 
Speaker.—Containing a varied assortment of 
stump speeches, Negro, Dutch and Irish. Also 
end men’s jokes, Just the thing for home 
amusement and amateur shows. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 43. How to Become a Magician.—Con- 
taining the grandest assortment of magical il- 
lusions ever placed before the public. Also 
tricks with cards, incantations, etc. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 44, How to Write in an Album.—Con- 

taining selected verses suitable for any time or 
occasion. Also acrostics and valentines. Price 
10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York, 


No. 45. The Boys of New York Minstrel 

Guide and Joke Book.—Something new and 

very instructive. Every boy should obtain this 

book, as it contains full instructions for organ- 

izing an amateur minstrel troupe, and will cost 

- you but 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


_ No. 46. How to Make and Use Electricity. 

—A description of the wonderful uses of elec- 
_ .tricity. and electro magnetism ; together with 
full instructions for making Electric Toys, Bat- 
teries etc. By George Trebel, A. M,. M. D. 
Containing over fifty illustrations. Price 10 
cents. For sale by all newsdealers in the United 
F6States and Canada. or sent to your address, 

Boee free, on receipt of price. Address Frank 
ai eae publisher, 29 West 26th Street New 
fe ork. 


No, 47. How to Break, Ride, and Drive a 
Horse.—A complete treatise on the horse. De- 
scribing the most useful horses for business, the 
- best horses for the road ; also valuable recipes 

- for diseases peculiar to the horse. Price 10 cents. 

For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


a 


No. 48. How to Build and Sail Canoes.— 
A handy book for boys. containing full direc- 
_ tions for constructing canoes and the most pop- 

ular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. For sale by all news- 
dealers in the United States and Canada, or 
sent to your address, post-paid, on receipt of the 

rice. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 

est 26th Street, New York. 


No. 49. How to Debate.—Giving rules for 
Salty blag debates, outlines for debates, ques- 
tions for discussion, and the best sources for 
Poo information on the questions given. 

rice 10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers in 
the United States and Canada, or sent to your 
address, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Ad- 
' dress Frank 'Tousey, publisher, 28 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 50. Howto Stuff Birds and Animals.— 
_ A-valuable book, giving instructions in collect: 
ing, preparing, mounting and preserving birds, 
animals, and insects. Price 10 cents. For sale 
at all news-stands, or sent post-paid, on gg 
aa Address Frank Tousey, publisher, ‘ 
est 26th Street, New York. 
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No, 561. How to Do Tricks With Cards. — 


Containing explanations of the general princi- - 
vles of sleight-of-hand applicable to card tricks; 


of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not re- 


‘quiring sleight-of-hand; of tricks involvin 


sleight-of-hand, or the use of specially prepar 
cards. By Professer Haffoer. With illustra- 
tions. Price 10 cents. For sale by all news- 
dealers, or sent, post-paid, to any address on re- 
ceipt of the price, by Frank Tousey, publisher, 
29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 52. How to Play Cards.—A complete 
and handy little book, giving the rules and full 
directions for playing Euchre, Cribbage, Cas- 
sino, Forty-Five, unce. Pedro Sancho, Draw 
Poker, Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many 
other emer! games of cards. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by all newsdealers in the United States 
and Canada. or we will send it to your addr2ss, 
free of postage, on receipt of the price. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


No. 53. How to Write Letters.—A wonder- 
ful little book, telling you how to write to your 
sweetheart, your father, mother, sister, brother, 
employer ; and, in fact, everybody and anybody 
you wish to write to. Ever bens man and 
every young lady in the land shonld have this 
book. It is for sale by all newsdealers. Price 
10 cents, or sent from this office on receipt of 

rice. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 

Test 26th Street, New York. 


No. 54. How to Keep and Manage Pets. 
—Giving complete information as to the man- 
ner and method of raising, keeping, taming, 
breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also 
giving full instructions for making cages, etc. 
Fully explained by 28 illustrations, making it 
the most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 55. How to Collect Stamps and Coins. 
—Containing valuable information eoctegeess | 
the collecting and arranging of stamps an 
coins. Handsomely illustrated. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by all newsdealers in the United States 
and Canada, or sent to your address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No 56. How to Become an Engineer.— 
Containing full instructions how to proceed in 
order to become a locomotive engineer; also di- 
rections for building a model locometive; to- 
gether with a full description of everything an 
engineer should know. Price 10 cents. For 
sale by all newsdealers, or we will send it to 
you, postage free, upon receipt of the price. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 57 How to make Musical Instru- 
ments —Full directions how to make a Banjo, 
Violin, Zither, Aolian Harp, Xylophone and 
other musical instruments; together with a 
brief description of nearly every musical instru- 
ment used in ancient or modern times. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald 
for 20 years bandmaster of the Royal engal 
Marines. Price 10 cents. For sale by all news- 
dealers or we will send it to your address, post- 
— on receipt of the price. Address Frank 

ousey, publisher, 30 West 26th Street, N. Y. 


No. 58. How to be a Detective —By Old 
King Brady, the world known detective. In 
which he lays down some valuable and sensible 
rules for beginners, and also relates some ad- 
ventures and experiences of well-known detect- 
ives. Price 10 cents.. For sale by all news- 
dcaiers in the United States and ada, or 
sent to your address, post-paid, on receipt of 

rice. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 2 

est 26th Street, New York. 


—Co tinued. _ 
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No. 59. How to Make a Magic Lantern, 
—Containing a description of the lantern, to- 
ther with its history and invention. Also 
Fall directions for its use and for painting slides, 
Handsomely illustrated, by John Allen. Price 
10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers in the 
nited States and Canada, or will be sent to 
t-paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 


U 
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ad fest 26th 


Frank Soeeny, publisher, 29 
Street, New York. 


No. 60. How to Become a Photographer, 
—Containing useful information regarding the 
Camera and how to work it; also how to make 
ppectarephic weqe Lantern Slides and other 

ns ncies. andsomely illustrated. By 
Cap W. De W. Abney. Price 10 cents. For 
sale at all news-stands, or sent, post paid, on 
receipt of B ing Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No. 61, How to Become a Bowler.—A 
complete manual of bowling. Containing full 
instructions for playing all the standard Ameri- 
can and German games; together with rules 
and systems of goer ving, ie use by the principal 
bowling clubs in the United States. By Bar- 
tholomew Batterson. Price 10 cents. For sale 
by all newsdealers in the United States and 

ada, or sent to your address, Lay free, 
on receipt of theprice. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No, 62. How to Become a West Point 
Military Cadet.—Containing full explanations 
how to gain admittance, course of Study, Ex- 
aminations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police ations, Fire Department, 
and all a boy should know to be a Cadet. Com- 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, Author of 
“How to Become a Naval Cadet.” Price 10 
cents. For sale by every newsdealer in the 
United States and Canada, or will be sent to 
your address, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 

No, 63, How to Become a Naval Cadet.— 
Complete instructions of how to gain admission 
to the Annapolis Naval Academy, Also con- 
taining the course of instructions, descriptions 
of unds and buildings, historical sketch, 
and everything a boy should know to become 
an officer in the Uuited States Na Compiled 
and written by Lu Senarens, Author of ‘‘ How 
to Become a West Point Military Cadet.” 
Price 10 cents. For sale by every newsdealer in 
the United States and Canada, or will be sent 
to your address, Det ag on receipt of the 

rice. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
est 26th Street, New York. 

No, 64. How to Make Electrical Ma- 
chines.—Containing full directions for making 
electrical machines, induction coils, dynamos, 
and many novel “ to be worked by elec- 
aio By R. A. Bennett. Fully illus- 
trated. Price 10 cents. For sale by all newse 
dealers in the United States and Canada, or 
will be sent to your address, post-paid, on re- 
=~ of price. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 
29 West 26th Street. New York. 


No, 65. Muldoon’s Jokes,—This is one of 
the most original joke books ever published, 
and it is brimful of wit and humor. It contains 
a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, 
stc., of Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, 
humorist, and practical joker of the day. We 
offer this amusing book, together with the pic- 
ture of “Muldoon,” for the small sum of 10 
cents. Every boy who can enjoy a good sub- 
stantial joke should obtain a copy immediately. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 66. How to Do Puzzles.—Containing 
over 300 interesting puzzles and conundrums, 
with key to same. Acomplete book. Fully illus- 
trated. By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 67, How to Wo Electrical Tricks, 
Containing a large collection of instructive and 
highly crise, Nyy are 9 tricks, x with 
illustrations, A. Anderson, Price 10 cents, 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 

No, 68, How to Do Chemical Tricks,— 
Containing over one hundred highly amusing 
and instructive tricks with chemicals. By A, 
Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 

No, 69. How to Do Sleight of Hand.— 
Containg over fifty of the latest and best tricks 
used by magicians. Also containing the secret 
of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A, An- 
derson. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No, 70. How to Make Magic Toys.—Con- 
taining full directions for making Magic Toys 
and devices of many kinds. By A. Anderson. 
Fully illustrated. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 

No, 71. How to Do Mechanical Tricks,— 
Containing complete instructions for performing 
over sixty Mechanical Tricks. By A. Anderson. 
Fully illustrated. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


No, 72. How to Do Sixty Tricks With 
Cards.—Embracing allof the latest and most 
deceptive card tricks, with illustrations. By A. 
Anderson. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
tAerecd publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 

ork. 


No, 73. How to Do Tricks With Num- 
bers.—Showing many curious tricks with fig- 
ures and the magic of numbers. By A. Ander- 
son. Fully illustrated. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 

No, 74. How to Write Letters Correctly, 
—Containing full instructions for writing let- 
ters on almost any subject; also rules for punc- 
tuation and composition; together with speci- 
men letters. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Sar ied publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 

ork. 

No, 75, How to Become a Conjurer.— 
Containing tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups 
and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 36 illustra- 
tions. By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 76. How to Tell Fortunes by the 
Hand.—Containing rules for telling fortunes - 
by the aid of the lines of the hand, or the secret 
of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illus- 
trated. By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Btreet, New York. 


No, 77, How to Do 40 Tricks With Cards. 
—Containing deceptive Card Tricks as perform 
ed by leading conjurers and magicians, Ar- 
ranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank ousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 78, How to Do the Black Art.—OCon- 
taining a complete description of the mysteries 
of Magic and Sleight-of-Hand together with 
many wonderful experiments, By A. Anderson. 
Illustrated. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
or ie publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 

ork, 

No, 79, How to Become an Actor.—Con- 
taining complete instructions how to make up 
for various characters on the stage; together 
with the duties of the Stage Mana er, Prompt- 
er, Scenic Artist. and Property Man. By a 
proaninent ste 6 men mel Lie be Cn Ps 

rank ‘Tousey, publisher, 29 West 
Btreet, New York, oe 
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“Handsome # arry.” 


Stories of Land and Sea. 


39 PAGES. ISSUED wernt 
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The Best Little Library Published. 


Handsome Harry is a brave, fearless young man, who 2-0es through 
all sorts of adventures while in pursuit of a villain who has wronged him. 
He is assisted in his search by Tom True, his lieutenant; Bill Gruut, 
his boatswain; Ching-Ching, a faithful Chinese friend, and Sampson, a 
giant negro, who would go through fire and water for Handsome Harry. 


LIST OF NUMBERS: 


1 Handsome Harry of the Fighting Belvedere. 

2 Handsome Harry's Peril; or, Saved by His Trusty Crew. 

3 Handsome Harry’s Chase; or, On the 'Track of the ** Vulture.” 

4 Hundsome Harry in Afriea; or, A Land Hunt for His Foe 

© Handsome Harry and the Slaver; or, Adventures With Friends and Foes, 
6 Handsome Harry’s Return to Spain; or, Again With Juanita. 

7 Handsome Harry in Russia; or, Out in the Wastes. 

S Handsome Harry and the Secret Police; or, Plot and Counterplot. 


9 Handsome Harry’s Return to the Belvedere; cr, Ching-Ching and Samson in 
Trouble. 


10 Handsome Harry Against His Own Country; or, Two to One. 
11 Hindsome Harry Fighting the Pirates; or, The Mystery of the Cliff 


12 Handsome Harry ina Trap; or, lhe Belvedere and Spitfire. 


If you cannot procure any numbers of Handsome Harry from your 
newsdealer send the price, 5 cents per copy, to us and we will send any 
copies ordered by return mail: Address 


FRANE TOUSEY, Publisher, 
29 West 26th Street, | NEW YORK, 


